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PREFACE 



TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The following discourse owes its appear- 
ance to a circumstance which, perhaps, in 
the opinion of some, will fiimish the Author 
with the most justifiable reason for lay- 
ing his performance before the Public. A 
much respected friend having so often 
expressed his high sense of Bishop Hoadly 
as a profound Divine, and especially of 
his " Plain Account of the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper,'' the Author conceived 
it at last to be his duty to address him a 
letter on the Bishop's hypothesis, which, 
under the pretence of reducing the Lord's 
Supper to a greater degree of simplicity, 
and of freeing it from superstition, has 
exhibited, in fact, nothing more than those 
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momentary glimpses of truth, which leave 
the traveller, from. the. casual light they 
aflbrd, to wander in greater darkness than 
before, inetead of guiding hid footsteps in 
the paths of life and peace. 

>^ Most polemical dascuss^ionS) like political 
QOes, are apt to end with the parties being 
more positii^e in their own opinions ; yet, 
as truth was the only object the Author'^ / 
friend had in view, and which he imagined 
]^Q9k> likely ta be obtained by oaim and 
rational investigation, the result was-^a 
candid acknowledgment, on his part, that 
Bishop Hoadly^ in excluding the: idea of 
a feast on a Sacrifice, And confining us to 
the notion of a bare niemorial, has abated 
the true comforts, shaken the. best hopes, 
and disturbed the iaving faith of the 
Christian: while this admission was ac^ 
companied with a request^ that the Author 
would make public his reasonings -oq thi» 
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mptnentous topics as fae was firmly con** 
vinced, that the opinion of a simple memo- 
rial ^ined ground among those who call 
themselves sincere members of the Esta- 
blishment. 



If this.be true, it is indeed of incalcu- 
lable importance to turn the people to a 
better way of thinking on this point; and 
he who shall succeed in thus opening their 
eyes, may be justly deemed to have ren- 
dered some service to the cause of religious 
truth. Nor is he to be considered as 
having failed the least in such attempt, 
though the positions brought forth by him 
for the elucidation of this sublime subject 
be not supported by new arguments, or 
recommended by new illustrations, pro- 
vided he is able to clear those evidences, 
which are dimly and indistinctly perceived 
by uncultivated* minds, from every thing 

** And cultivated ones also, are words whic4i the 
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^ich tends to obscure their lustre. Pr^- 

judice and ignorance are fruitfur sources 

of error and conceit; and they will always 

abound, as long as people shall presume 

to think that nothing more is necessary to 

qualify them for Scripture critics, than a 

S4iperficial knowledge of the Old and New 

Testament, From those prolific sources, 

indeed, arise that variety of difficulties and 

objections, which are of weight only be*- 

cause they are unexamined. Hence the 

half-learned are more easily taken by a 

bold objection to established truths, than' 

susceptible of the reasoning which sup>* 

ports them; others, too, in a weak admi-^ 

ration of their own sufficiency, are ever 



writer might have beea well justified inaddingi ''from 
a consideration/' as Mr. Burke says, in his usual for^ 
cible manner^ '' of the fat stupidity and gross igno- 
rance concerning what imports mm most to know, whicK 
prevails at courts, and at the head of armies, and in 
senates, as much as in the loom and in the field." See 
Vol. 5 of his Works, oct. edit. p. 243. 
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ready to fly in the face of the deliberate 
decisions of the greatest numbers, and of 
the most acknowledged learning; and, with 
an idiot-like simplicity, to regard the mere 
dissent. from general persua&ions as an in^ 
stance of superior penetration and vigour 
of intellect. 



Among such persons, we are not greatly 
surprised to meet unUmited scepticism 
where we expected immediate conviction, 
to discover prejudice where we supposed 
liberality to exist, to see indifference pass 
for candour, wily sophistry for artless sim« 
plicity, arrogant mediocrity for profound 
wisdom, and, in short, to find ^^ the Plain 
Account'' ranked among the best produc* 
tions of human reasoning by many within 
and without the pale, of the Church. 
Though, at the same time, it is more than 
conjectural, that not a few of those who 
now cry up the voluminous writings of the 
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Republican Bishop^' * as masterpieces of 
clear ratiocination and manly freedom of 
thought, would, (if the Writer of thend 
had died without a mitre on his head) have 
cliscovered in those Socraiica charta vari* 
ous positions founded upon false views, 
false facts, and false assumptions, calculated 
to produce no good in the first place, but 
likely to lead to the most mischievous 
consequences in future, and all to be as* 
cribed to an ambitious spirit of subtle 
refinement, which prefers the exclusive 
praise of ingenuity to that of a sincere 
and devoted attachment to Truth : added 
to which, the most careless reader cannot 
fail to perceive, that, with all the Brshop's 



f * The propriety of this epithet will not be disputed 
by those who have even looked into, much less atten- 
tively examined the Bishop's system of Church autho- 
rity, where it will be seen, that in bis religious prin- 
ciples, he was of the lowest order of low Church, as 
in his political writings he was of the lowest order of 
Whiggism. 
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boasted love of caiidour and simplicity; 
he is as equivocal in his expression as bfi 
is clear in his design, and that he has used 
mom than an j other divioie^ the artifice too 
oftan detected in polemical controv^rsiy^ 
thajtof changing the subject, and tbeci 
iiFguing from it; a mode of proceeding 
which will lead none but his most bigoted 
admirers to infer that his mind was pecur 
liarly exempt from the influence of error; 
or that he always combated with truth and 
ceasoa on his side. "The Plain Accouttt" 
would then have been soon reduced to^ its 
proper dimensions, (for it appeared in an 
age^ when liiat canon SU quis dixerit Epi* 
scopumaliqua injirmiiate Idborare anathema 
€9t0f was a mere dead letter,) had not it9 
author been at that time the great object 
of Whig idolatry ; and the same circum-' 
stance which rendered those the loudest in 
praise of Hoadly, who took the least pains 
to ascertain the import of his conclusions^ 
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still prevents his book from being con- 
signed to oblivion* 

Now, though the Author of the follow- 
ing pages does not promise to the learned 
any striking novelty of proof on a subject 
which has exercised the powerful pens of 
a Cudworth, a Warburton, and a Cleaver ; 
yet) if he should succeed in convincing 
those, whose minds are well disposed to- 
wards religion, and are somewhat opened 
by education, but who expect at the same 
time to be Christians without labour, study, 
or inquiry, (and such only be it remem* 
bered is he addressing) of the high and 
inestimable privileges annexed to the Sa« 

4 

crament, but which. Bishop Hoadly, in his 
dariing propensi^ to simplify and to decry 
all mystery, has thought proper to reject — 
he will OHisider this Essay not to have 
been written in vain, and more real satis* 
faction will then result to him, than if he 
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had been most successful in the most po* 
pular species of composition. 

We abound in admirable works on the 
evidences of Christianity. Never perhaps 
since the Apostles' days, was the general 
and substantial truth of its principles better 
understood. But as to doctrines, it is in 
vain to deny, that those of our Clergy who 
are the most celebrated for their talents 
or erudition, seldom introduce them either 
from the press or the pulpit. With the ex- 
ception of a Horsley, and some few others, 
the number of eminent divines appear to 
be small indeed, who, in our days, have 
sedulously brought forwards and pertina- 
ciously pressed in their writings, the ge- 
nuine doctrines of the Church of England. 

_ ' - ♦ ' • * 

Hence the followers of Wesley and Whit- 
field are furnished with the pretext foi^ 
saying, (of which from their proselytizing 
spirit it is to be taken for granted they 

b 
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avail themselves on every occasion) that 
we have abandoned, shamefully abandoned^ 
the true sense of our Articles, which they 
alone retain. Perhaps the learned in our 
Church regard those doctrines as strong 
meat, unfit for those who are " Babes in 
Christ," and therefore not to be mentioned 
with advantage at all times. But what is 
the consequence of this false discretion? 
Why plainly this— that an opening is thus 
made for a series of experiments on religion. 
The. fanatic holds such language on those 
grand peculiarities of our faith, as equally 
to offend against morality and common 
sense; the Unitarian prunes them down 
to the standard of his own perverse and 
conceited reason, and dispirits as it were 
the life and vigour of religion, omitting 
one great fundamental doctrine after an- 
other, till he makes it nothing else but a 
mere dead skeleton of speculations and 
opinions; while we, in the endeavour to 
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maintain a steady course of inquiry be- 
tween the opposite errors, or from a scru- 
pulous timidity about surmountable dif- 
ficulties, are accused of being indifferent 
to every thing but our temporal interests — 
Such are the blessed effects of cur fastidious ' 
reserve in this age of gross misconstruction 
and audacious innovation. 

It remains only for the Author to add, 
that for the sake of retrenching many of 
those superfluities which are incidental to, 
and pardonable in a letter, he has thrown 
his thoughts into a more connected and 
didactic form j and that he has interwoven 
the substance of some digressions in Notes, 
which however would not have swelled to 
what may be deemed a disproportionate 
size, did not his opinions occasionally rest 
upon authorities taken from such works as 
are not in general circulation. 
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PREFATORY ADDRESS, 



Ik these distempered times, when the most 
audacious and systematic attempts have been 
made to spread throughout the country a 
practical contempt for Christianity, and for 
^ its ordinances * ; when the floodgates of 

- ♦ Althottghi in concurrence with every other minister 
of the establishment, 1 always wish to see a greater at- 
tention paid to the spirit than to the letter of toleration^ 
yet when every day produces some fresh instance of 
attack upon the fundamental doctrines of our creed, I 
cannot help thinking that there is much sound wisdom 
contained in that remark of Blackstone, where, alluding 
to the statutes of Edward VI. cap. h and I Elizabeth^ 
cap. I. which enacts fine and imprisonment against tlie 
revilers of the Sacrament, and i Elizabeth, cap. d. which 
decrees penalties against those who speak in contempt 
of the book of Common Prayer, he says, ** That tl|e 
terror of those laws, (for they were seldom or ev^r carried 
into execution), proved a principal means, under Pro* 
vidence, of preserving the purity as well as decency of 
our national worship.'' Though the above statutes then 
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licentiousness have been set wide open, and 
when every epithet of contumely and re- 
proach which malignity * can invent, has been 

are at the present moment unfortunately considered as a 
mere dead letter^ stilly however^ it is matter of conrsolatioa 
to all reflecting and pious minds, that when a trading 
infidel (need I add the name of Carlile?) dared to attack 
the sacred Gospels, and the divine revelation of the 
Bible; an impartial Jury, with an honest indignation 
that any one should be found impious enough, in the 
very centre of Christianity, to publish his rejection and 
contempt of its eternal truths, confounded and appalled 
the needy wretch by a verdict, which the consciences of 
all who reverence the principles of religion and virtue 
must sanction and* applaud. 

* For proof of this assertion, see Clerical Character, 
m Hazlitt's Political Essays, p. S85. 291. 299. Another 
disciple of the same detestable school has the ineifable 
effrontery to declare, " that the clergy, from the earliest 
to the latest periods of our history, were always the cor- 
rupt tools of arbitrary power." — State of the Times, 
p. 18. One would be unwilling to suppose that any man 
could knowingly inculcate so foul a falsehood : — while, 
at the same time, it requires a large stretch of charity to 
believe that a writer, who seems to pique himself upon 
his historical knowledge, as this does, should be ignorant 
of the principal hand which William Langton, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, had in rearing the first and great 
column of our freedom — Magna Charta. Still more dif- 
ficult is it to believe that he should be ignorant what a 
noble stand the clergy made for our liberties, religious 
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fastened upon the clergy of the estabUshment, 
to sink them in the estimation of their con* 
gregations — the favourable reception of a 
work, whose professed aim is to inspire a 
more becoming reverence for the real dignity 
and importance of the most solemn act * of 
our reUgion, but which the Unitarian and 
Socinian, in the pride f of reason, have sought 

and civil, in the Revolution of 1688, and that for their 
conduct upon this occasion the whole body received the 
tiianks of the Parliament. To be sure Mr. flume says in 
his History of England, chap. XL. " that the precious 
spark of liberty had been kindled, and was preserved by 
the Puritans alone ; and it was to this sect, whose prin- 
ciples appear so frivolous, and whose habits so ridiculous^ 
that the EngHsh owe the sohole freedom of their con- 
siihdion.^ But the genius and character of Mr. flume^s 
philosophy is well known to be much at variance with 
his real sentiments of respect for the established Church* 

* I befieve the assertion will be corroborated by those 
who have taken similar pains with myself, to ascertain 
the average proportion of communicants in a given 
number of parishes ; that the increase of those who have 
been in the habit of partaking, of the Sacrament within 
the yjwir last yearsj has been very considerable — viz. one- 
fourth. 

t The following observation seems much more ap- 
plicable to the present state of religion, than at the 
period at which it was delivered : ^ The source of our 
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to lower and degrade by their denial of any 
present and unspeakably great benefits being 
aqnexed to the Lords Supper, may surely be 
regarded as a hopeful symptom, among several 
others, of the soundness and firmness of oui 
religious opinions, as to all which may be said 
to constitute the life, the soul, and the spirit 
of a pure and orthodox faith. Satisfactory 
as this last reflection is and ought to be, it is 
yet much to be feared, however the late 
measures adopted by the Legislature may 
have had the eflfect of tranquillizing the public 
mind, that thousands and ten thousands in thi^ 

present evils in religion is the jpride of rec^cm^ and while 
that turn of mind remains unchecked by a reverence for 
divine revelation, Socinianism and unbelief naturally 
flow from it. Establishments, though with toleration, 
dre accounted shackles to our impatient reformers, and 
scriptural truths absurdities in the eye of those who ac- 
knowledge no teacher but their own understandings/ 
Till it please God to infuse a spirit of modesty into our 
reasoners on churches and creeds, we may lament, but 
ihall hardly remove, the licentiousness we so justly com- 
plain of." — Extract of a letter from Dr. Hurd, Bishop of 
Worcester, to Dr. John Erskine, in Sir H. Moncriefg 
life of that profound divine, and excellent man, p. 374,. 
375. 



country are sfiU toiling in secret with the 
most laborious malice to overthrow its two 
greatest and most fundamental blessings-^re* 
ligion and government; men to whom no 
sway is acceptable but anarchy— no creed but 
sceptidsm— and by whom the inost hortid 
blasphemies ane advocated with that spirit of 
partisanship, as if there were something really 
meritorious in their open avowal of them *. 

In this portentous and terrific state of 
things, when one reflects what has been, feels 
what is, and thinks what may be, it is a positive 
duty which every onef is bound to perform, 

* That blasphemy and sedition are to be the means 
by which these incendiaries wish to shift the basis of the 
constitution^ is shown in different parts of Dean Kenney's 
masterly exposition of the principles and practices of 
pretended Reformers in Church and State. 
^ t In descanting upon an awful crisis like the present, 
if any parallel can be found to it, Bishop Chandler has 
justly and strongly pointed out the obligation incumbent 
qpon every one to give efficacy, countenance, and con- 
currence to those measures, which have for their object 
and end the support of the altar, the throne, and the 
constitution. When booksellers and hawkers sell bias- 
phemous and seditious fare — at such a juncture, he that, 
doth not openly appear in the cause of God, betrays him. 
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who values the peace and order of society — 
who acknowledges the sacred volume to • be 
the charter of his salvation, — the most secure 
bond of comfort here, and the most certain 
guarantee of happiness hereafter— to contri- 
bute his endeavours, however slender, to pre- 
vent the tide of deism and blasphemy, se- 
dition and anarchy, from gathering a force' 
which may threaten to sweep before it the 
bulwarks of the constitution, both civil and 
ecclesiastical : it is a sacred call, upon every 
one who glories in the name of Christian 

He that doth not stand up in defence of virtue and 
loyalty is against them. When, in the name of every 
thing that is sacred, is zeal commendable, but when pro- 
fligate men combine to destroy God and nature's laws ? 
when ought that fear of God to unite their hearts, purses, 
and endeavours in his service, but when the wicked join 
hand in handj not only that iniquity may go unpunished^ 
but go in triumph ? No person whatever is excused from 
giving a helping hand when the ship he is embarked in 
is in danger. It is the duty of all who are serious in re- 
ligion therefore to redeem the time because the days are evil 
— therefore to employ their tongues, their pens, their 
leisure, their pains to keep religion in countenance, be- 
cause by like means, and in the like methods, and with 
uncommon application, the adversaries of religion strive ' 
to work it out of fashion, and to set up atheism, infidelity. 
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and Englishman, to be quick * to show these 
misguided zealots and apostles of impiety and 
confusion, with whom whatever is — is wrongs 
that however favourable the distresses of the 
times may be to the propagation of their dia- 
bolical designs, still they can never look for- 
ward with any confidence of success to the 
final accomplishment of their object, viz. the 
separati&n of religion from national happiness z 
so long as there shall exist the possibility of 
an appeal to the eternal and immutable stand- 
ards of truth and falsehood, of right .and 
wrong. For it is an observation founded 
upon fact, and confirmed by experience, that 
religion must form the basis of all political 
happiness and social order. With the re- 
jection of Gk)d, and denial of the Saviour^ 

and universal libertinism in the room thereof." — Extract 
from a Sermon, preached to the Societies for the Re- 
formation of Manners, by Edward Chandler, Lord Bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield. Lond. 1724. p. 17^ 18. 

Ka» ifopvfioy avrta, nj itoXet f af^tj^ayof. 

Ran. in Aristopb. v. 1474, H77. 
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political existence, properly so called, has 
been always found incompatible. It is the 
will of Providence, that no influence over 
thie minds of men shall be of permanent dura- 
tion, unconnected with religion. ^' In the 
whole world there is not a greater sign of 
inijnin\ent ruin, according to an observation of 
the celebrated Machiavel, than when Gk>d 
and his worship are despised*. Wherever 
ihat is the case, the most active care, and the 



* / Discorsiy Lib. 1. cap. xii« — And the present 
tim^s can bear ample witness how far our illustrious 
countryman. Sir Walter Raleigh, has spoken as a true 
prophet, when he predicts that the cause of religious 
truth will suffer much by the want of church unity. 
" When (says this profound and original thinker) all 
order, discipline, and church government shall be left to 
newness of opinion, and men's fancies; soon after, as 
many kinds of religion will spring up as there are parish 
churches within England. Every contentious and igno- 
rant person clothing his fancy with the spirit of God, 
^nd his imagination with the gift of revelation ; inso* 
jnuch, as when the truth, which is but one, shall appear 
to the simple multitude no less variable than contrary to 
itself, the faith of men will soon die away jby degrees, 
and all religion be held in scorn and contempt.'*^—- 
History of the World. Lond. 1677. B. 11. chap. 5. 
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most vigorous exertions of human laws will 
often be defeated by divine interposition. Ea^^ 
eept the Lord keep the dty^ the watchman 
waketh but in vain.** 

To produce then a return to social order 
and christian piety — to restore the alliance 
between national morals and government — ^to 
prevent a more general, desperate, and deep- 
rooted disaffection — to stop the country's ruin, 
and to raise it to a still higher pitch of moral 
greatness, what method half so certain, simple, 
and direct, as to christianize the people? 
which it is abundantly obvious can only be 
ejffectually done by the erection of new churches, 
and the enlarging of old ones, throughout the 
different parts of the kingdom. It is solely 
to an influence of this description, so excel- 
lently adapted to its object, and so worthy of 
an enlightened age and country, as promising 
no confined temporary advantage, but a suIk 
stantial permanent general good, that they 
who are to steer the vessel of the state safe 
throu^ the midst of shoals and dangers, can 
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turn for the counteraction of an evil, far more 
to be dreaded for its effects upon the rising 
generation, than for its ; tendency to alienate 
the minds of those who may be but moderately 
imbued. with true religion. In thus quicken- 
ing the circulation of Christianity by the 
means just referred to, the Government must 
assuredly know that they are promoting the 
best interests of the people in a way of all 
others congenial to the views, principles, and 
feelings of the philanthropist and patriot. 
They indeed who really love and honour their 
country, (and who does not, that is sensible of 
its being blessed with a constitution which 
preserves all that is attainable in liberty, with 
the inestimable quality it is to be trusted of 
perpetuating itself?) cannot, while they wish 
to confide to the advisers of the crown, 
whoever they may be, the means of offence 
and defence, for opposing and putting down 
insurrection or rebellion, but also link with this 
wish the fervent hope, that they would regard 
ittas their noblest triumph, to be enabled to 
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say, tliat they had crushed it by the soft, but 
piercing weapons of Christianity. These arie 
the arms, and by no^ others can be enforced 
either within or without our Sacred Temples 
the principles of justice, faith, mercy, and kind- 
ness, and the duty of submission to superiors, 
obedience to magistrates, and loyalty to kings. 
Now the revolutionary demagogue, as a 
remedy for a disease, which, though so pre- 
valent and inveterate, God forbid should 
be incurable, exclaims, " Give the people 
their rights and privileges ! give them annual 
parliaments and universal suffi'age ! (which is 
in other words to say, give so much Uberty to 
every man, that there shall be no power to 
govern any man,) and they will soon become 
peaceable and happy;" — ^whereas, he who is 
possessed of a ray of reason, or a spark of bene- 
volence, will say, " Make them Christians *> 

* It will be in the recollection of several of my readers, 
that five hundred radicals of Biraringbam on a Sunday 
repaired to the Free Church, as it is called, in that town, 
from any motive, we know, but a good one. After the 
sermon was over, many of them, as it were' by previous 
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give them in the place of that reform, which 
means nothing more or less than civil anarchy^ 
religious instruction * ; and then will the ties 

concert and arrangement, immediately put on therr hats; 
but on the following Sunday they again took^ as it 
may be called^ forcible possession of the pews> though 
not more than two hundred and fifty attended, and the 
behaviour of these, on quitting the church, was marked 
by the same decency and respeet as that of the rest of 
the congregation. While the sequel of the statement 
is this, — that the greater part of this deluded band, who 
went to church to scoff, now came to pray!! Let this 
plain fact carry conviction to those who deny the effects 
of that species of public instruction, denominated pulpit 
preaching, and who, instead of contemplating public 
^ order and public happiness^ as tlie probable results of 
the erection of new churches, most perversely contend 
that you are doing nothing more than furnishing new 
dormitories, as Swift sarcastically called our churches, in 
reference to the then somnolescent style of preaching. 
For a more detailed narration of the above fact, see the 
British Critic, No; LXXtl. p. 661—665^ in which a 
very just encomium is passed upon Mr. Spry, the Minister 
of the Free Church, for the ability and firmness of mind 
displayed by him on this trying occasion. 
* " Yes,^ he continued, kindling as he spake, 
*' Change wide and deep, and silently perform^d,^ 
This Land shall witness ; and as days roll on, 
Earth'^s universal frame shall feel the effect. 
Even till the smallest habitable rock. 
Beaten by lonely billows, hear the songs 
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which bind men to earth, as well as to heaven, 
no longer be in danger of being torn asunder ; 
then may we once more witness the delight- 
ful spectacle of the establishment of order, 

industry, tranquillity, and contentment^/* 

< 

Of humanized society ; and bloom 
With civil arts, and send their fragrance forth 
A grateful tribnte to all-ruling Heaven. 
From culture universally bestowed 
On Britain^s noble race in freedom born ; 
From Education, from that humble source, 
Expect these mighty issues ; from the pains, 
And quiet care of unambitious schools 
Instructing simple childhood*S ready ear : 
Thence look for th^se magnificent results!^' 
See Wordsworth^s Excursion^ a poem to be surpassed 
"by none of the present day for force and splendour of 
colouring, originality, and sublimity of sentiment. 

* ^^ It is not by instructing the people in geometry and 
arithmetic and philosophy and political ecoDomy^ 
(though ^e certainly would not debar them from a ready 
access to liberal knowledge of any description,) — ^but by 
inculcating on their minds, according to the extent of 
our respective opportunities, a reverence for those sound 
and tried, principles from which the virtues and the great 
achievements of their ancestors equally sprung, — that we 
can hope to render them thoroughly proof against the 
contagion of the disorganizing maxims of radicalism. 
All other defences against such an enemy are likely to 
prove unavailing. This kind goeth not aidf but by the use 

C 
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For, prophetically we may hope it to have 
been said, as well as beautifully, by Mr. Wil- 
berforce in the House of Commons,, " That 
this country had not seen her best days : on 
the contrary, he was of opinion, she would go 
on increasing in strength, in greatness, and in 
happiness. She was, in fact, journeying in that 
road, which was sure to conduct her to wealthy 
prosperity, and power; she was difiusing 
Christian education. The more he reflected 
on the progress of events and human des- 
tinies, the more confident he felt that she 
would proceed on her mighty march of im- 
proving excellence, as she has hitherto pro- 
ceeded, and that she would remain to the 
end of time, the sanctuary of morals, the re- 
fuge of liberty^ and the region of peace and 
happiness." 

Had the counsels of those good and great 
men who first unlocked the treasures of the 
Holy Scriptures, hidden for so many ages in 

of arms of immortal temper.'' Quarterly Review. No. 
XLIV. p. 560. 
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an unknoivn tongue, been embraced ; had the 
^sequestered revenues of the rapacious Henry, 
and his still more rapacious courtiers, been 
appropriated according to die wishes and en- 
treaties of the martyred worthies of the Re- 
formation, to the erection and enlargement of 
religious edifices ^ ; had a suggestion like this^ 
in which the traces of sound policy, as well as 

* By great perseverance, Cranmer did at length suc- 
ceed in getting the King to erect six new bishoprics, and 
to convert some priories into deaneries, witii .provisions 
for donations for the poor. It is well known also, that 
the primate and his illustrious associates, used their 
utmost efforts to save some of the monastic institutions 
and their dependencies from royal pillage. After visiting 
the place from which I am now writing these pages, 
Bishop Latimer interceded particularly with Cromwell 
for the Monastery of Grett Matoeme, that it might be 
allowed to stand not to monkery, but so as to be con- 
verted to preaching, study, and prayer. '* Alas^ my good 
Lord,'' says he, " shall we not see ii. or iii. in evry shyre 
changyd to such remedye." — See Extract of a letter from 
Bishop Latymer to Lord Cromwell, signed H. L. Wigor. 
from the original preserved in the Cottonian Manuscript, 
Cleopatra, E. iv. fol. 264. But all their efforts to prevail 
on Henry, to apply some of his confiscations to the 
erection of parochial churches and chapels, '' for the 
maintenance of true religion," wfere rendered abortive by 
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religious wisdom, are equally to be discerned, 
Jbeeu adopted, who can tell but by their in-i- 

the selfishness of that despot. It is true^ he promised 
fair when he said, " Surely if I, contrary to your ex- 
pectation, should suffer churches, or the ministers of the 
church, to decay, or learning (which is so great a jewel) 
to be minished, or poor and miserable to be unreleeved, 
you might well say, that I being put in so speciall a 
trust as I am in this case, were no trusty friend tQ 
you, nor charitable as a Christian, neither a lover of 
publique wealth, nor yet one that feared God, to whom 
account must be rendered of all our doings. Doubt not, 
I pray you, but your expectation shall be served more 
Godly and Goodly, than "you will wish and desire, as 
hereafter you shall plainly perceive,^ &c. See this ex- 
tract of the King's Speech to his Parliament, in Sir 
Henry Spelnian''s larger worke of Tythes, cap. 29. p. 166. 
A temper, however, like his, accustomed to unlimited 
power, could bear no control in the indulgence of his 
private pleasures. All public good, therefore, if he ever 
knew what that meant, for, though he began the Re- 
formation, it was revenge not conviction which wrought 
that measure, was of course sacrificed to his arbitrary 
will. " Rather than miss any thing of that will,'' says 
Wolsey, " he will endanger the one half of his kingdom. 
I do assure j'ou,'' proceeds the Cardinal, *' I have often 
kneeled before him, sometimes for three hours together, 
to persuade him from his will and appetite, but could 
not prevail." — Fiddes's Life of Wolsey, p. 501. Long 
before the reign of Henry, the building and reparation of 
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strumentaUty, the rulers of each succeeding 
generation would have been so much alive to 
the necessity of making a suitable provision 
for a growing population, that at this very 
momei^^ the benign influ^iice of reU^on mighl 
have been disseminated throughout every 
comer of these realms ? A powerM impulse, 
however, has been given ; the cry has gone 
forth for an efficient clergy. The wise, the 
good, the virtuous, of all ranks, professions, 
parties, and sects, feel that they are the fittest 
organs for the moral and spiritual renovation 
of the people* And to this great truth, thus 

the churches was a favourite topic of legislation. Even in 
the Saxon periods of our history, a great council was 
held in Kent on this subject. ^' Then Wihtred began to 
reign over the people of Kent, and continued it thirty- 
three winters : as soon as he was King he commanded a 
great council to assemble at a place called Baccaneld ; 
Wihtredj King of the Kentish, was there present, and 
Brightwald, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Tobias, 
Bishop of Rochester, and the Abbots and Abbesses, with 
them ; and many wise men were there assembled to take 
counsel together about the reparation qf the churches in 
Kent'* Jolmson's Canons, A. D. 692. Vol. 1. 
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universally expressed, and therefore not to be 
impaired by any factious principles, to a cause 
which stands associated with the best interests 
of peace, and the dearest objects of patriotism, 
our governors, be whom they may. Whig or 
Tory, must and will attend. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



The Author wrote and made public thi8 book to 
do good. That it has done some little, he has the 
satisfaction of knowing : and that there may be an 
opening given for it to do still more, some friends, 
have suggested the propriety of substituting for its 
former title, An Essay upofi the Holy Eucharistj the 
more popular and comprehensible one, A Dissertation 
on the Sacrament of the Hordes Supper. Prejudice 
is generally more powerful than reason; while in 
no instance, perhaps, is it more strikingly so, than 
in the choice of a title page. The learned reader 
will doubtless prefer the original title, on the score 
of its more immediate application to the subject in 
question: for it cannot be unknown to him, that 
some writers have considered the appellative of 
the Lord's Supper so little designatory, as even to 
proscribe its use; yet he will also concur with the 
Author in thinking, that any alteration in this respect, 
which shall multiply his chance of carrying the prin- 
cipal object into accomplishment, ought to be readily 
adopted, though at the surrender of an opinion, to 
which consequences, infinitely more important than 
the present, might be attached. 



INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

It requires no great effort of sagacity to 
discover, that after the voice of reason has 
been long stifled between craft and credu- 
lity, the fruits of her speech are sometimes 
observed to be rashness and precipitation. 
At the Reformation, though one of the 
greatest periods of human improvement, 
there were yet those who, in the very days 
of that auspicious era» seemed disgusted 
with every thing of'which they werejn pos- 
session, and who evinced an eagerness to 
throw down all that was ancient and venera- 
ble, for no other reason, than that it was old 
and established, and associated with the 
other parts of their institutions ; whilst in 
this factious enmity to received opinions, 
this blind and headlong predilection for the * 
mischiefs of false reform, it never once en- 



tered their heads, whether they were not 
tearing up by the roots some of the best 
and happiest principles of our nature. This 
spirit indeed for innovation and change, and 
not for real reform, has descended to modern 
times, unimpaired, and unadulterated. 

Whoever, for instance, has examined with 
attention and impartiality the disputes in 
the last century concerning the nature 
and end of the Sacrament*, will perceive 
but little resemblance in the controver- 
sialists of that time, with all their real or 
fancied skill in philosophy, to our first Re- 
formers, whose zeal for the purity of the 
common religion, while it raised the dignity 

* The name of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
or the Holy Communion^ though not of Scripture deri- 
vation^ is certainly of high origin. We meet with it in 
Livy, lib. ii. cap. xxiv. ut Sacramento dicerent; and in 
the younger Pliny's letter to the Emperor 'Trajan, se- 
que Sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstringere, &c. 
Epist. 97. lib. x. p. 8 19. Edit. Amstel. Perhaps we 
shall see this word in its true light, if we consider it as 
adopted by the church from the language and usage of 
the age: that we were enrolled in the church militant 
by the Sacrament of Baptism, as if it were an oath, 
and professed our continuance in the service by the 
Sacrament or oath of the Lord's Supper. 



of man, by teaching him a purer theology, 
did not, in its prudential exercise of refor-, 
mation, find that to be out of order merely 
because it had existed before, — in the errors 
and superstitions which these great and 
wise men overwhelnied, — in the substance 
of the system which they sought to amende 
they first ascertained the evil complained of 
to be one of real magnitude, before they 
directed their attention to its cure** Nor 
is it irrational to suppose, that they did so 
under the settled belief and conviction, that 
their operations would be attended with the 

* Dr. HeyliDy in his Introduction to the Life of Arch- 
bishop Laud, has thus justly described the views of our 
. Reformers. '' Nothing that was Apostolick or accounted 
Primitive, did fare the worse for being Popish; I mean 
for having been made use of in times of Popery, it being 
none of their designs to create a new Church, but to re- 
form theold. Such superstitions and corruptions as had 
been contracted in that Church by long tract of time 
being pared away, that which was good and commend- 
able did remain as formerly. It was not their intent to 
dig up a foundation of such precious stones, because 
«ome superstructures of straw and stubble had been 
raised upon it." p. 5— 4; And again— '' No regard had 
they to Lather or Calvin, in the procedure of their 
work, but only to the writings of the Prophets and Apos- 
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most beneficial consequences to a remote 
posterity. 

Now, unquestionably, nothingcanbe well 
imagined less burdensome or more simple 
than the external rites and ordinances of 
Christianity. And it is this beautiful sim- 
plicity with which they are characterised 
that has induced, I must suppose, many 

ties, Jesus Christ being the corner stone of that excel- 
lent structure.^' — Similar to these sentiments are those 
of Laud himself. ** In the mean time, I would have 
them ever remember, that we live in a Church reformed, 
not in one made new. Now all reformation, that is good 
and orderly, takes away nothing from the old but that 
which is faulty and erroneous. If any thing be good, 
it leaves that standing." — Warton's Life of Archbishop 
Laud, p. lis. Let the reader look into Wilson's 
History and Antiquity of Dissenting Churches^ and he 
will be struck with the most marked contrast to this 
enlightened and liberal mode of reasoning in the con* 
duct of the earliest dissenters, who held, *<that 
the constitution of the hierarchy was too bad to be 
mended, that the very pillars of it were rotten, that the 
structure ought to be raised anew, and that they were 
resolved to lay a new foundation, though it were at the 
hazard of all that was dear to them in the world .^ 
** Their chief error,** says he, <* seems to have been the 
uncharitableness in unchurching the whole Christian 
world hut themselves. 
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good* and learned men to assert, that the 
Sacrament ought to be considered as a bare 
memorial, or a mere positive rite. 

I am persuaded, however, if they could 
have foreseen the mischievous consequences 
since deduced from this opinion, that they 

* The liberality of the late Dr. Bell has been nobly 
displayed in his founding eight scholarships in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. But enamoured of rational 
Christianity, he interpreted Scripture by his own opi- 
nions, from the word of God. He detracted from the 
dignity, the importance of the Eucharist. He denied 
the communion with Christ, and with the church of 
Christ, though St. Paul says, in express terms, that 
partaking of the bread and wine is the communion of 
the body and blood of Christ, and that all partakers 
are one bread. See the doctor^s long and fruitless in- 
terpretation of Mhmia. In short, I will leave to the 
reader to determine those peculiar sensations that must 
arise within every sincere well-wisher to the true idea 
of the Sacrament, at the meeting such a passage as the 
following, in the pages of a dignitary of the Church of 
England. ** If ever the bread and wine are received, 
-whether by the well, the sick, or the dying, as an ap- 
pointed means of obtaining the remission of sins, or in 
any other light than merely as an act of due obedience 
to a positive command of our Lord, naturally expressive 
of faith in him, and when seriously performed as nattt- 
rally conducive to all such dispositions as that faith 
requires, the participant is deceived^ and the rite itseFf 
is misapplied."' Practical Enquiry^ p. 30. 



would have laid it down with less latitude, 
and reasoned from it with more discrimina- 
tion. It certainly never occurred to them, 
that it would afibrd scope to the sophister 
to treat the Holy Eucharist* with sceptical 
insinuation, or to the infidel to insult it 
with open disrespect; still less did it enter 
into their most distant contemplation, that 
it would prove so injurious to the great 
cause they meant to support, as eventually 
to be the means of extending the authority, 
and of illustrating the principles of the So- 

* This word| according to the most learned scripture 
critics, first made its appearance in the writings of Ig- 
natius, bishop of Antioch (vide Epist. ad Smyrn* cap. 
vii. viii. ad Philadelph. cap. iv.), though some writers 
contend for its higher antiquity, and have supposed it bb 
originating from tixoLpiTnicas, the term applied to 
Christ by the Apostles, upon his blessing, before he 
braise the bread. How general, after the age of Igna- 
tius, became this word in the sense in which it is now 
used, may be at onqe shown from the Latin Fathers, 
TertuUian and Cyprian, adopting it into their own Ian* 
guage. Euckaristia Sucramentum, TertuU. de Corona, 
cap. iii. p. 102. Eucharistia, Sacramentum, et Redempr 
tionis nostrsB, Gyp. tract, p. 230. The word EucharUi 
originally meant solemn Thanksgiving, or the Sacrifice 
of praise to God, because, in the partaking of Uie Sa- 
crament, Christians gave thanks to God for the great 
benefit of Redemption. 
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f inian creed. Thus, while they piously in^ 
tended to confirm and. sanctify the faith of 
the Christian, and to overcome the preposr 
sessions of the unbeliever, they only per^ 
petuated hostile objections, and strength- 
ened sincere but painful scruples. 

Indeed, if the opinion of those persons on 
this subject be pursued to its just and obi- 
vious consequences, it will go to overturn 
that grand and fundamental doctrine of our 
faith, the Divinity of Christ.. For he must be 
little skilled in the science of theology, who 
does not perceive, that by diminishing the 
dignity and the importance of the Lord's 
Supper*, the truth of Christ's divine nature 

* The Jesuit Maldonate, whose controversial spirit 
so frequently involves him in the most absurd paradoxes, 
is very angry with the protestants for speaking of the 
Eucharist under the name of a supper. — ^'^ Sine Scriptural 
anctoritate, sine veterumauctorumexemplo, sinerati- 
ooe, nullo judicio, cenam vocant." Vide Comment, in 4 
Evangelistas, edit. Mogunt. p. SbQ. The opinion that 
the name of the Lord^s Supper, as a scripture name, oc- 
curs in St. Paul's epistles^ 1 Cor. xi. 20., has found many 
abettors in modern times. If then the Love Feast and 
the Lord's Supper were counterparts of each other — 
and without a supposition of this kind, it is highly per- 
iplexing to account for St. PauFs quick transition in 
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i» virtually, though not perhaps ostensibly^ 
invalidated *. Small therefore is the pene^ 
tration necessary to discover, why the disci^ 
pies of Socinius have been so profuse in their 
encomiums upon Bishop Hoadly's Plain 
Account. of the Sacrament, and why, to 
a defective scheme like that, has been 
given the name of christian faith, sufficient 
to salvation. 

To doubt or explain away those doctrine^ 
of Christianity which are mysterious -f-, or in 

that chapter frof)) one to the other — ^we need not^ ac* 
cording to the observation of the sensible Basnage, 
be very fastidious in distinguishing to which of the 
parts the name strictly belongs. ^'Quid rei sit ccena haec 
accuratius inquirere non est opus. Sive enim Christi- 
anorum Agapae, sive ipsa Euckaristia significetur; nil 
interest, dummodo concedatur (quod nulla prorsus ra- 
tione negari potest) Eucharistiae celebrationem cum 
agapis esse conjunctam.^' Anal. torn. II. p. 296. 

* It is the remark of the learned and judicious Dr. 
Waterland, ''that in general, discussions which had for 
object immediately to lessen the dignity and import- 
ance of the Lord's Supper, were in reality designed as 
80 many attacks upon the Divinity of Christ^ 

+ The following observation, even of Hobbes, may 
be read with profit by the Socinian. — " We ace not to 
abour in sifting out a philosophical truth by logic, of 
kuch mysteries as are not comprehensible, nor fall uh- 



which even the appearance ofmyUery^is 

3er any rule of natural science. For it is with th^ 
mysteries of our religion^ as with wholesome pills for 
the sick ; which^ swallowed whole, have virtue to cufe, 
but chewed, are, for the most part, cast up without 
eflfect."' Leviathan, chap. 32. p. 195. It is somewhat 
curious, that while we are accustomed to rank th6 
Philosopher of Malmesbury among the mosft deter- 
mined champions of infidelity, he himself should in 
a grave treatise " concerning heresy and the punish- 
ment thereof,'' have put forth this singular declara- 
tion. — ** And in this time it was that a book, called 
Leviathan, was written in defence of the king's power, 
temporal and spiritual, without any word against epi- 
scopacy, or against any bishop, or against the public 
doctrine of the church." See this passage in Somers' 
Tracts, vol. vii. p. 380. — One is puzzled to reconcile 
Ihis extract with the singular story told by Clarendon, 
that Hobbes wrote this book, " because he had a mind 
to go home** That he is* here the advocate for the ab- 
solute power of princes, is well known, in the hopes 
of pleasing Cromwell, because, continues the nobl^ 
historian, ^ by publishing such doctrines as being di- 
ligently infused by such a master in the art of govern- 
<aient, might secure the people of the kingdom over 
'whom he had no right to command^ to acquiesce and 
submit to his brutal power .** 

• This word mystery is the cause of 'much ofience 
to many modern divines, who make as hideous an out- 
cry against it, as if reason and religion were at their 
last gasp. But surely they ought not to be piit out of 
conceit with thi^ word, if they recollect diat there is 
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involved, as if our limited* faculties were 
competent to judge of the plans of infinite 

as much mystery in creation, as in religion. If we 
would listen to some writers, we should believe that 
mystery and religion were terms not to be coupled 
together. But did these persons never hear of the 
Gk>spe1, or God's eternal purpose for the salvation of 
mankind, being called in the New Testament a mystery, 
the mystery of the Gospel, the mystery of God, the 
mystery of Christ, the mystery of faith, the mystery of 
godliness. Of all paradoxes, surely that is the most 
absurd, which affirms we have nothing to do with 
mysteries, whilst we are living in the very midst of 
them. When Bishop Watson's Tract on Confirmation 
was proposed for admission on the list of books adopted 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
in which the author declared that there was no my* 
stery in the Lord's Supper, Bishop Horsley was present, 
and commented so forcibly upon the mysterious virtue 
annexed to the elements of this ordinance, as to effect 
the rejection of the Tract, by the almost unanimous 
assent of the whole meeting. This anecdote was com- 
municated to the writer, by the late learned Dean of 
Westminster, Dr. Vincent, and it may serve to account^ 
in some degree, foi: those expressions of strong and irre- 
concileable dislike — for that fierceness of wrath upon 
which every impartial reader must set a decisive seal 
of reprobation, whenever the name of Horsley appears 
in theBishop^s Memoirs of his own Life. 

* '' To go about to prove by reason (exclaims one 
who was an earnest advocate for the more evangelical 
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, wisdom, is well .kaow;n to be the di»- 
/iDguisbed characteristic of Socinianism:; 
while the. ultimate* tendency of such 
reasoning is to deprive us of those pre- 
.cious benefits which our Saviour died 
to procure for us. It squares therefore 
with the tenets of the modern* Soci- 



doctrine of earlier times), what is above reason, is wod- 
-derful ; and to discourse of what we understand not, 
is doubtless a spice of madness, and the conclusions we 
draw from such discourses must needs be very danger- 
ous, we following the ignem fatuum, the uncertain 
light of human reason in divine matters, so totally 
beyond our reach ; wherefore we have no other safe 
way to speak of divine matters, but in scripture lan^ 
guage.** See the Naked Truth, or the True State of 
the Primitive Church, by Herbert Croft, Bishop of 
Hereford, anno 1675, in Somers' Tracts, vol. vii. 
p. ^75. 

* Bishop Stillingfleet somewhere says,^' if nothing 
is to be believed but what may be comprehended, the 
.very being of a God must be rejected .too ; and there* 
fore I desire all who talk so warmly against mysteries 
'in religion,, to consider whose work it is they are doing 
— even theirs, who, under this pretence, go about to 
overthrow all religion." 

* It has been repeatedly said, that the first Socini- 
ana called Christ God, and offered adorations ; and ta 
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nian, who rejects as incredible, impossible, 
not above, but contrary to, all reason*, 
what the churchman receives as the doc- 

this circumstance we must ascribe Voltaire's confound- 
ing so often the tenns of Arian and Socinian. The 
fiend Persecution was abroad, when the heresy of Sq- 
cinus first drew a secret congregation of disciples, 
and she made them hypocrites instead of martyrs. 
Warned by the fate of Servetus, says Bayle, *' Socin 
ne decouvrit ses pens^es qu'en terns et lieUi et se gou- 
vema avec tant d^adressse quHl vScutparmi les ennemis 
capitaux de ses opinions, sans en recevoir aucune in- 
jure/' — Dictionnaire Critique, p. 2740. But though the 
judgment of the former Socinians inclined in favour 
of the simple humanity of Christ, yet it was reserved 
for their successors to consider him '^ as fallible and 
peccable as Moses, or any other prophet/* See Dr. Priest- 
ley's Letters to Dr. Price, p. 101. 
. * *^ II n^ a rien de si conforme k la raison que le 
desaveu de la raison dans les choses qui sont de foy*^ 
A remark of Pascal, which discovers air that compre- 
hension of mind and depth of religious views for which 
the writings of this author were so distinguished. 
'' Let reason,^' observes another great man, *' be kept 
to» and if any patt of the scripture account of the re- 
demption of the world by Christ can be shown to be 
really contrary to it, let the Scripture, in the name of 
God, be given up. But let not such poor creatures as 
we go on objecting to an infinite scheme that we do 
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trine of Christ and his Apostles: — it is 
perfectly consistent with the creed of this 
sectary, which regards the author of the 
christian religion to be nothing more than 
a. mere man,— to deny the idea of the sa- 
crifice of Christ's death, as the admission 
of it would entangle him in the most per- 
plexing difficulties. Bishop Hoadly then, 
by stripping the Sacrament of all effica- 
cious grace even to the worthy receiver*, 
and thus destroying all idea of atonement, 
satisfaction, or propitiation*!*, (since what 

Bot see the necessity or usefulpeM of in all its purts^ 
and call this reasoning.^ Bishop Butler's Analogy of 
Religion^ part ii. chap, v- p* 212, 213. 

* See Plain Account, p. 15Q. The whole passage 
here, though too long to be transcribed, is well deserv- 
ing of attention, as strongly illustrative of the peculiar 
notions of Hoadly on this sublime subject, and as 
syinptomatic of his inordinate desire to have the credit 
of advancing something new, even at the hazard of 
unsettling the faith of many, and of exciting conten- 
tions auiong the wise and virtuous. 

f While a modern and depraved philosophy ha$ 
affected to deny the necessity of the doctrine of a 
victim, a sanctifier, and a Redeemer, an enlightened 
heathen has shown his deep-wrought conviction of th^ 
indispensable need of it in these emphatic words :t^ 
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are the benefits of these things, if Christ's 
death be not a real sacrifice ?) has in effect 
proclaimed his disbelief of the Divinity* 
of Christ, and accordingly spoke a lan- 
guage which the artful Socinian will ever 

** Incestum vel aspersione aquee vel dierum numero 
tolletum : animi labes nee diuturnitate evaoescere nee 
aimnibus ullis elui potest/' Cicero De Natura Deorum. 
♦ " To deny the necessity of any particular commu- 
nion, to expose the validity of the Sacraments, and 
rally on the uninterrupted succession of priests^ and 
pull down every pillar in the church of Christ," are 
the daringly bold accusations made against the bishop 
by the famous nonjuror, Mr. Wm. Law. And yet 
from the sentiments held on these points by his lord- 
ship, which were too plainly expressed to be mistaken, 
too broadly marked to elude investigation, there is 
great reason given for his antagonist to think that he 
was silent, because he could not possibly maintain his 
ground. See W. Law, in his answer to the Bishop of 
Bangox^s (Hoadl/s) Sermon, p. 17i &c. &c. — Cer- 
tainly the remark of St. Cyprian will not be found to 
hold in the present instance. Si quis cum Episcopo 
non sit, in ecclesia non esse. Epist. 69. Law's let- 
ters have passed through eight editions, exclusive of 
the reprint of them in the Scholar armed. The bishop 
pretended that he did not answer his opponent, be- 
cause he wot not a man mffidently comiderabU'^a very 
unsatisfoctory reason for his silence, to all but his 
own party, and which was plainly a mere pretence. 
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cite with approbation. At the same time, 
it is not to be mentioned without the 
deepest feeHngs of regret, that the autho- 
rity of the bishop's name has given weight 
and currency to his opinions in quarters 
where injured faith and insulted truth (I 
utter it with reluctance) might have rea- 
sonably expected the most formidable op<« 
position. 

Deeply impressed with the prevalence of 
an opinion, which lays the axe as it were 
to the root of all that is essential and pe- 
culiar in the Gospel, (for what is Socinia- 
nism but a mere religion of nature, a sys- 
tem of the best practical Deism?) I know 
of few undertakings more conducive to 
general edification than to demonstrate, 
that the Lord^s Supper is a Feast upon 
A Sacrifice — a feast upon the symbols 
of that body and blood of Christ, which 
made the one great sacrifice for the sins of 
mankind — as, in this view of the matter, 
it is productive of benefits unspeakably 
great to the partakers, inasmuch as the 
privileges of pardon and sanctification are 
annexed to it. Though when I consider 
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the commanding powers, and polemical 
acuteness of those* who have stood forth 
as the advocates for a bare memorial, it is 
with more inward modesty than will be 
guessed at from some of the foregoing re- 
marks that I attempt to confute their opi- 
nions. But no ability can overcome plain 
truth and clear testimony. Modesty here 
is not therefore to be construed into doubt ;» 

* It would be the height of injustice, of blind delu- 
sion, to be doubtful of such men as Archbishop Her- 
ring and Bishop Lowth not being zealously affected to' 
the best interests of the Established Church. Yet (he 
former has not scrupled to say, ^^that he really thought 
the Plain Account a good book, and as to the Sacra*" 
ment in particular, as orthodox as Archbishop Tillot- 
8on,"(see letter to Mr.Duncombe) — while the latter pre- 
late is well known to have adopted the opinion of his 
patron Hoadly. See Sturges' Reflections on Popery, 
^ edit, p, 334. — ^Bishop Pearce, Dr. Sykes, and Dr. 
Bell^ seem also to think, that where mystery begins,, 
religion ends. For some forcible observations on the 
effects which the writings of these lastmentioned di- 
vines have had in producing a neglect of the Sacra* 
ments, see Dr. Knox's Considerations on the Last 
Supper, p. 14—20: a work, which Bishop Horsley 
justly said, was no inconsiderable monument of the 
learning and piety of the writer. See Charge to the 
Diocese of Rochester, p. I63. 
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for having bestowed no ordinary attention 
on the grounds on which my judgment 
rests, I am as firmly convinced, whatever 
may have been the purity of intention in 
those who have espoused the opinion of a 
btLve memorial, that they have been guilty 
of a gross deviation from the true faith in 
this particular point, as that I am satisfied 
that in their scheme of the interpretation 
of the Sacrament, they have robbed the 
communicant of much real comfort, and, 
by consequence, deprived him of no small 
part of its benefit. How ofiensive this 
language must be to those who lend their 
credit to the bold and mischievous hypothe- 
sis of the Bishop, I can easily anticipate ; 
yet I can never bring myself to alter my 
opinion from the dread of being thought 
to possess the heated and prejudiced mind 
of a theological disputant, or for the sake 
of obtaining what, by a wretched courtesy 
of language, is called liberality* of senti- 

* '' The temporising Christian,^ says an eloquent 
and profound writer, '' who, under the mask of libe- 
ralitj, surrenders the fundamental doctrines of his 
creed, and the imposing rationalist, who, by the iilu- 

G 
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inent, which is nothing more than a pre^ 
vailing eagernes to fritter away the eflScacy 
of the stupendous sacrifice oj9fered by the 
Redeemer of mankind. 

Previously, however, to my endeavour 
to ascertain the true design and end of the 
Lord's Supper, it will be highly requisite 
to exhibit at the outset a statement of the 
opinions of the Fathers and Reformers on 
this subject, since I have been frequently 
surprised at the degree of culpable igno- 
rance manifested on this point among those 
who have expressly come forward to illu- 
minate the public understanding in the 

sions of a factitious resemblance^ endeavours to sub* 
Btitute philosophy for the Gospel, are enemies even 
more to be dreaded than the declared and systematic 
Deist. The open attacks of the one, directed against 
the Evidence of Christianity, have but served to 
strengthen the great outworks of our faith, by calling 
to its aid the united powers of its adherents; whilst 
the machinations of the others, secretly employed 
against the doctrines of our religion, threaten, by elud- 
ing the vigilance, and lulling the suspicions, of its 
friends, to subvert through fraud what had been found 
impregnable by force.^ Bishop Magee's Discourses and 
Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atone- 
ment and Sacrifice. Prefatory Address, p. xiii. xiv. 
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character either of teachers or historians 
of the christian faith* For while some* 
have contended that those divine men» the 

» . ■ 

* In the Disputations at Oxford, for instance, where v. 

Cranmer, Latimer, andmidley so signalised them* * 

selves, the Papists often ' appealed to the authority of T 

the Fathers in support of the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation. It is a great mistake ther^efore to suppose; 
as we find it represented in several common books, 
that the Papists were shy of quoting the Father^ on 
this topic. Indeed, it is one of the principal objects 
of the learned Daillaeus's work, De Usu Patru^, to 
show, that they prided themselves too mtich on the 
supposed agreement of the Fathers with th^ir opinions* 
I may, however, be reminded here, that Bellarmine 
and others did not hold that there was an express au- 
thority in Scripture for Transubstantiation. Non im- 
probabile is certainly the expression of this Romish Fa- 
ther, when Scotus said that there was no express au« 
thority in Scripture for this doctrine. Vide Bellar- 
mine De Eucharistia, lib. iii. cap. xix. But notwith- 
standing the non inq>robabile, he can upon occasion 
undertake to shew from Scripture, that the Eucharist 
is not natural bread and wine, but is the very body 
and blood of Christ, really and substantially under 
the forms of bread and wine ; and that there is a 
Transubstantiation, or conversion of the substance 
of the bread and wine into Christ's very body and 
blood. For these two propositions, vide De Eucha- 
ristia, lib. iii. cap. xxiii. 

c2 
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Fathers, favoured the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, others* have attempted to 
prove, that Hoadly's scheme was to be 
traced up to those high authorities. It is 
of essential importance therefore to show, 
that whilst they acknowledged the doctrine 
of a real presence, they were as utter 
strangers to the notion of Transubstantia- 
tion, as to that of a simple memorial. And 
though the mere refutation of those errors, 
so zealously propagated under the sup- 
posed sanction of their authority, must 
occupy a considerable space, yet still it is 
an indispensable task^as otherwise I could 
not hope to engage that attention to the 
sequel of these discussions which I could 
wish, without first removing the stumbling 
blocks which ignorance or craft has thrown 
in the way of the honest and impartial in- 
quirer after truth. 

* See a curious tract, entitled, Hoadly and the Fa- 
thers compared, London, 1764, p. 16—24. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

A concise View of the Opinions of the early Fathers 

respecting the Sacrament, 

IN the thirteenth century after the 
death of Christ, Pope Innocent III. ob- 
tained one of the most memorable tri- 
umphs over the common understandings 
of mankind, by establishing the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation*, or the invisible 

* The discovery of this doctriaei and the invention 
of its name, are variously ascribed to Stepheni Bishop 
of Antun^and to the celebrated Paschasius Rathbertus, 
a French Monk, who had afterwards, as a reward, 
perhaps, for this matchless discovery, the magnificent 
German abbey of Corbie, with the sovereignty an- 
nexed. Albertinus de Eucharistia, lib. iii. p. 969, 
Bellarmine de Script. Eccles. p. 188, and Cave, Hist;, 
litt. Art. Paschasias, vol. ii. p. 504. But the honour 
of establishing this unparalleled doctrine is with the 
greatest propriety and truth to be assigned to Innocent 
111. who, in the fourth general Lateran council held in 
the year 1215, enforced it as a necessary article of 
christian faith!!! Well may Voltaire call the thit- 
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change of the bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Christ. The man, however, 
who was not afraid to excommunicate two 
emperors, a king of France, a king of Eng- 
land, and to trample on the rights of 
mankind by founding the Inquisition, all 
which that daring Pontiff did*, felt little 
scruple or dismay at violating the true faith 
of the Church, by the introduction of a 
tenet which contradicts the evidence of 
our senses, of our sight, of our feelings, 
and of our tastet- But not content with 

teenth century the age of popes. Afterwards this 
tenet was re-established in the Trent Council in the 
year 155 1, and at lengthy in Pope Pius's Creed in the 
year 1564. 

, * Bower's History of the Popes, vol. vi. p« 187— 
190 — 198 — 201 ; and Histoire des Papes, torn. iii. p. 
1 19, &c. &c. 

* f If the evidence of ecclesiastical history had not 
afforded us such repeated instances of the reason of 
mankind being completely subdued by the Pontiffs of 
those times, one should have wondered how they could 
have embraced so preposterous a tenet, for a right 
faith in God;— '^ but this was an extravagance/' to 
borrow the strong words of Dr. Middleton, " reserved 
for popery alone ; and what an old Roman could not 
but think too gross even for Egyptian idolatry to 
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hurling the spiritual thunders* of the Vati- 
can against those who hesitated to acknow- 
ledge as an article of their faith a doctrine 
which defies all the powers of argument-f; 
he called also in aid of it, the pens of 

8wallo% is DOW become the principal partof worship,, 
^and the distinguishing article of faith in the creed of 
modern Rome.^ Letter from Rome, p. 179^ 180, 
*'Nous recevons done J6sus Christ dans I'Eacharistie, 
mais avec le pain et le vin ; et si Ton admet une autre 
Transubstantiation que celle qui se fait aux yeux de la 
FoiyOn admet une opinion absurde, qu'il est impossible^ 
de maintenir sans contredire les maximes les plus evi-r 
dentes de la raison, les impressions constantes de nos 
sens et les principes de nos lumi^res naturelles.*" This, 
perhaps, is almost the only passage which an orthodox 
protestant divine can quote with unqualified approba- 
tion in M. le Courayer, sur la Divinit6 de Jesus Christy 
p. d4» 

• Bower's History of the Popes, vol. vi. p. 209 — 213. 

f How is it possible to reconcile such aflat and glar* 
ing contradiction as for the body and blood of Christ 
to be in hea^.wtth the Church triumphant, and eaten 
and drank over and over by the Church militant, with- 
out the loss of an atom i Hoc est corptu meum are the 
words however upon which the Papists make their 
firmest stand for believing in the prodigy of Transub- 
stantiation, whenever they are required to prove that 
doctrine from the volume of inspiration . These they cry 
out are plain words — ^yes, they certainly are, for, as 
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sage doctors and skilful commentators. 
However, as it might easily have been pre- 
dicted, the more they wrote, the less they 
comprehended. Finding themselves thus 
unavoidably involved in darkness, perplex^ 

Archbishop Sharpe says, thej are a very plain figure. 
When the Apostles received from their Lord the sa* 
cred elements accompanied with the virords in ques- 
tion, should we have regarded them in their senses, if 
they had proclaimed their implicit belief that they 
were eating that identical person, who after the cere<- 
mony »till remained entire and unchanged before 
them?— ^If we wanted to shew the error of not taking 
words figuratively, where a manifest absurdity would 
follow from adhering to the literal sense, we should 
here ground our arguments. According to this plan of 
rejecting metaphor we have a right to conclude, that 
when Christ calls himself the vine and the door, the 
Papists fully believe he really was a vine and a door. Yet, 
to use the simple expression of Lady Jane Grey, in her 
conference with Feckenham, Abbot of Westminster, 
on the sacrament, *' Christ is never the more the door 
nor the vine, for doth not St. Paul sy, he calleth 
things that are not as though they were." See Fox's 
Martyrs, or Acts and Monuments of the Church, vol. 
iL p. 1£2. Again, the abettors of Transubstantiation 
will surely not forget, that the Apostles, at their first 
council, forbad blood and suffocation. — Would they 
then forbid blood, and yet enjoin the taking of 
blood f Scarcely less absurd would it be to suppose, 
that they first sanctioned the horrid idea of cannibalism, 
and then afterwards renounced it. Seeing therefore 
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itj, and contradiction^^ tfaej at last bad the 
matchless effrontery to declare, thatTran- 

to what extravagant and nonsensical conclusions the 
belief of Transubstantiation may lead men^ there is 
not so much cause for wonder at this declaration of the 
heathen philosopher Averroes^ '' I have inquired into 
all religions, and found none more foolish than that 
of the Christians^ who with their own teeth devour the 
very God whom they adore." Bayle Dictionnaire Criti- 
que, p. 417. Averroes lived in the days of Innocent 
III. Who can wonder then at his using these expres- 
sions? Bishop Patrick, in his View of the Doctrines and 
practices of the ancient Church relating to the Eu- 
charist, Lond. 1768, p. 195, has even considered the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, as one of the main 
obstacles to the conversion of the Jews— ^^ So that the 
case of the Jews, and their conversion, seems to be 
hopeless and desperate according to all human guesses, 
till there be a change wrought not in the substance 
of the bread and wine this Church dreams of, but 
in the Romanist's belief." 

• " They stuffed our theologie rather with the 

quick inventions of human speculations and philoso- 
phy than with the wholesome words of Holy Scripture, 
exactly considered and expounded, whereof there is a 
great ignorance amongst us.** See '' A Declaration of 
the Reasons which moved Marcus Antonius de Domi- 
nis. Archbishop of Spalatro, &c. &c. to depart from 
the Romish Religion and his Country," in Somers's 
Tracts, vol. ii. p. 23. Indeed, to their many verbose 
folios on Transobstantiation, may be applied the lo- 
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substantiation was to be clearly traced up 
by general tradition to the age of the pri- 
mitive* Christians. Nay, some of these 
writers of the Romish Church, having re* 

quentise satis, sapientise parum of Sallust Even Bel- 
larmine, with all the resources of his ingenuity, is 
here quite embarrassed and confounded in the vain at^ 
tempt to reduce his definitions to Scripture, reason, or 
tradition. For the truth of this observation, read 
particularly lib. iii. de Sacramento Eucharistias. One 
would almost suppose that the Synod of Constanti- 
nople, which, for its firm opposition against image 
worship, deserves to be mentioned with respect by all 
true protestants, foresaw that this unscriptural doctrine 
would be broached at some future period, when they 
gave it as their judgment, that Christ commanded the 
substance of material bread to be offered as his image, 
not representing the figure of a man, lest idolatry 
should be introduced. — ** jxij enjjwtTi^ao-av ayipunre [Mp^y, 
ha ftij ulwk^XoLtpioL tafu^oLy^^** Concil. Constantinop. 
98 Oecum. 8. A.D. 754. Cap 11. Sect. 1. 

* Vide Roma irreconciliabilis. Par. 1621, cap. x. But 
of this doctrine, so appalling to the hearts and feelings 
of true Protestants, being regarded at the time of its 
publication as an impious and daring novelty, the fol- 
lowing circumstance is decisive : That Bertram'^s book 
was answered by Ratram of Corbie, in consequence 
of the express command of the Emperor Charles the 
Bald — and that it was prohibited in the Indexes of 
the Romish Churqh. It is not improper to add, that 
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course : to' itbat; tradition* which they so 
idolized, as ieve» to place it as a test of 
truth iijt niafiy: jristaDces above the Scrip- 
tures themselves-f-, went so far in the pre- 

Ratratn so framed his reply as to maintain expressly 
the presence of the Lord in the Eucharist to be 
merely*figurative. ' 

' * **• Popery,** observes one who seems to have well 
understood its true genius, " that overloads men's'con* 
sciences with heavy burdens of infinite unnecessary 
Traditiansy far more than ever Moses commented upt>n 
by all the Jewish rabbins, imposing them with no less 
authority, and exacting them with more rigour, than 
any of the royal laws of their Maker.^' Somers* 
Tracts, vol. viii. p. 184. 

.^ t But, say some, the Popery of the present is not 
to be considered as that of the past age, and that many 
of its professors have evinced all the spirit of devout 
and enlightened Christians. Now though the Roman- 
its may profess a reserve about essence^ when speaking 
of the doctrine of Transubstantiation, yet while this 
saying is still common in the mouths of the people of 
Rome, // Papa ipiu che Dioy the Pope is greater than 
God; while the infallibility of the Pope is still pertina- 
ciously insisted upon, and the Bible slowly circulated, 
and Dr. Butler's Lives of the Saints regarded as a 
standard book for the rising Roman Catholic gene* 
ration, I am afraid it will still appear a melancholy 
fact in ecclesiastical history, that the prominent and 
characteristic features of Popery are too fixed to ad- 
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sent one, as to fix the precise time when 
this monstrous doctrine was conveyed to 
the Christians of the first age^; while 
others of that class resolved not only this 
point, but the whole of religion, into an 
implicit faith in the infallibility-f- of the 
Pope; which is nothing more nor less 
than substituting the authority of man for 
that of God. 

mit of any material change. Mr. Hallam, in his mas- 
terly work, State of Europe during the Middle Ages, 
justly observes, ** that, although the public policy 
of Rome has long displayed the pacific temper of 
weakness, the thermometer of ecclesiastical sentiment 
in that city stands very nearly as high, as in the 
thirteenth century." Vol. 1, p. 370. Oct. Edit. 

* Vide Roma irreconciliabilis, cap. x. 

t The learned Isaac Casaubon, speaking of a de-* 
voted slave of the papal court, observes, " Omnia 
Baronius probat, omnia tuetur, et quidem pari con- 
tentione omnia.'' After noticing the artful brevity 
with which the cardinal passes over the institution of 
the Lord's Supper, he thus continues, '* Olim fuisset 
hoc yalde minim; nunc aliter vivitur, postquam Romas 
semel constitutum est veri rectique normam in causa 
religionis esse non verbum Dei, non antiquitatis con- 
sensum, sed Ecclesias, hoc est, unius Papa infallibili" 
tatem" Vide Exercitationes xvi. ad Annal. Eccles. 
Baronii. Genevan 1563. 
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That no such coincidence is to be met 
'with in the writings of the earliest ecclesi- 
astical Fathers may be clearly proved from 
the following extracts :— -" Breaking one 
and the sRine breadj* says St. Ignatius^ 
** which is the medicine of immortality, 
our antidote that we should not die, but 
live in God through Christ Jesus*/' And 
the next passage I am to quote from the 
same Father makes no less to my purpose ; 
" I take no pleasure in the food of cor- 
ruption, nor in the pleasures of this life. 
I desire the bread of God, the heavenly 
bread, the bread of life, which is the flesh 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, made in 
these last times of the seed of David and 
Abraham ; and the drink that I long for 
is his blood, which is uncorruptible love 
and life everlasting-f." The next of the 

* (« 'Eya Sfrov nXuiyres, if sn pa^fMixoy a^avacloLfj avriiotos 
7*8 |x^ avc^avslyf aXXd ^ijy Ivdeo; iialyjO'SXfis'ii** Epistolas 
ad Ephes. cap. xx. Antverpiae, 1698. 

oftoy r» ^sS diXw, igroy a^owiov, i^ov liutijSy 6 kri ^OLp^ lino's 

XfrHf rsyarsdiS, ta ysyoy^syn sn vri^V bk aiti^fjwros Aa- 

Ci9 xoM ACpaafu* xa) ntiy^a dikui to alyi^ok avtif S ts'if iyoatui 

'df^agr^St Kdi aifvaos ^»ij." Epist. ad Rom. cap. vii. I 
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primitive Fathers to whose testimony I 
shall appeal in. proof of the foregoii^g as* 
sertion, that they were as utter strangers 
to the notion of Transubst^ntiation* as to 

am aware that Dr. Waterland, in his Review of th^ 
Doctrine of the Eucharist (p. 153), and some other 
authors of note, insist that this last passage of Igna- 
tius has a reference to his martyrdom, and not to the 
Sacrament — to his desire of dying, and not of com.*- 
municating. But authorities are not always argu- 
ments. And though I feel a great deference for the 
judgment of that profound divine, yet when he says^ 
<' I see no impropriety in Ignatius^s feeding on the 
flesh and blood of. Christ in a state of glory/' it ap« 
pears to me, that here his theology is full of meta- 
physical obscurity and refinement. ^' The eating of 
Christ's flesh in another world,'^ remarks another 
learned writer, '* is a way of expression somewhat 
unaccountable." See the Unbloody Sacrifice and 
Altar Unvailed and Supported, bj^ John Johnson, M.A. 
London, 1714, p. 389* 

* In scrutinizing the learning and piety of the eccle- 
siastics of Rome, the Archbishop of Spalatro takes 
occasion to say, '* I did observe the sayings of the 
Fathers in very many things contrary to the common 
doctrine, which I had learned in the schools; and I 
did perceive that they were either passed by in silence 
by my masters, or not faithfully alleged, or not suffi- 
ciently, or, which is worse, sinistrously expounded/; S,ee 
Somers' Tracts, vol. ii. p. 23.— ^* They w.ould make 
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that of a simple memorial, is Justin Mar* 
tyr, who lived about eighty years after the 
time of the Apostles. In discoursing of the 
Eucharist, he uses this expression, " We 
do not receive these, the blessed wine and 
bread, as common bread, or common drink; 
for as by the word of the Almighty, Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour, being made flesh, hath 
both body and flesh for pur salvation, so 
we are taught that that food by which our 
body and flesh are nourished, by its change 
being blessed by the word of prayer which 
he gave us, is both the flesh and the blood 
of the incarnate JesusV But assuredly 
it would be a very hasty and erroneous in- 
ference from this expression, it is not com- 



the world believe that we hold Iknownot what imagi- 
nary real presence on this account just as truly as the 
Fathers did Transubstantiation.^ See Adoration of 
the Host, Oxon. 1686, p. 12. 

* '* s yap ojs Mtvov aprov, eSe xo<yoy Xlofta, ravra Aajxl^a- 

lifMoVt xai ffipKOL xat aly^a uTtep trumipias T^pLuv £%£<> Btoos yJsu 
njy A' «u%TJ^ Xoya rn trap avia Bv^apir^jieia'av rpo^ijv, f Ji}^ alpM 
xat ffapxsf xxtx fj^sroL^oXrjv rpg^oylat yjpMjVy eiisiifara ffapKOTfon^- 
^evTOs Ilea's xa< capica rtai alpM thSax^l*^^ bivou^ Apol. 1 
Edit. Thirlb. Londini. 1 722. 



man bread and wine, to deduce the coodd^ 
sion, that it was npt so still in substance ; 
since from his illustrating it with the in^ 
carnation, in which the human creature 
did not lose nor change its substance in its 
union with the Eternal Word, Justin evi- 
dently shows, that he did not think the 
bread and wine lost their substance whejn 
they became the flesh and blood of Christ. 
In a professed treatise against the com- 
plex and incoherent system embraced by 
the Valentinians, Irenaeus, the contempo^ 
rary of the blessed martyr Polycarp, who 
was a disciple of St. John, thus overthrows 
their hypothesis of the true and supreme 
Deity not being the creator of the world, 
and of their denial of the resurrection of 
the body, by arguments drawn from the 
JEucharist. " If there* be another creator 



* Adversus Hsreticos, lib. 14, cap. 34. The five 
books of Irenseus exist only in barbarous Latin; which 
version, according totheprobableconiputationof Dod- 
well,' was not published till sometime after the year of 
Christ 585. Vid. Diss. Iren. num. 9, 10. Jtis the 
conjecture,.however, ,of .Mill, that it was made in the 
lifetime of the holy Father^ Vide Prolegom. 608. 
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of the world than the Father of our Lord," 
says he, ** then our offering creatures to 
him, evinces him to be covetous of that 
which is not his own, and so we reproach 
rather than bless him :*'— While he adds, 
" how does it appear to any of them, that 
that bread over which thanks are given is 
the body of his Lord, and the cup of his 
blood, if he be not the Son of his Creator?*' 
And in reply to their heresy on the latter 
point, he observes, " that bread which is 
of the earth, having had the invocation of 
God over it, is no more common bread, 
but the Eucharist, consisting of two things, 
an earthly and an heavenly : so our bodies 
are no more corruptible, having the hope 
of resurrection/' 

TertuUian, the doctor and guide of the 
Churches in Africa, thus expresses himself 
on this subject. " Bread is the word of 
the living God, which came down from 
heaven ; besides that his body also is un* 
derstood in bread. Therefore, in asking 
our daily bread, we ask for perpetuity in 
Christ, end indivisibility from his body*.^' 

* ^* Panis eBt sermo Dei vivi qui descendit de coelis. 

D 
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Here the learned African teaches that 
the divine nature of our Lord is our bread, 
and likewise that his human nature is also 
our bread, given us in, or under, the sym- 
bol of the sacramental bread. And again, 
when he says that Christ made the bread 
his own body, it is evident that he must 
be understood of the symbolical body, 
(the figure or symbol of the natural body) 
representing and exhibiting the thing sig- 
nified. 

The pious and eloquent Bishop of Con- 
stantinople, the celebrated Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, delivered the sentiments of every 

Tum quod et corpus ejus in pane censetur. Hoc est 
corpus meum. Itaque petendo panem quotidianum, 
perpetuitatem postulamus in Christo, et individuita- 
tem a corpore ejus. De Oratore, cap. vi. p. 131, 132. 
Acceptum panem et distributum discipulis corpus 
ilium suum fecit, Hoc est corpus meum dicendo. Id 
est, Jigura corporis md.^ Adver. Mar. lib. v. cap. 40. 
p. 458. The attempt made by the anonymous author 
of the tract, entitled Hoadly and the Fathers com- 
pared (p. 10), to invalidate the reasonings of this Fa- 
ther on this question, by citing against him the saying 
of St. Hierom, ilium hominem ecclesia nonfuisse, that 
TertuUian was not a qaan of the Church, is perfectly 
puerile. 
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father of the Greek church of the age in 
which he lived, and in that before him, 
when he said, ** that the bread is at first 
but common bread, yet when once it is 
sanctified by the holy mystery, it is called 
the body of Christ*/' And the other 
Gregory, in aflSrming that the body of the 
victim (speaking here of Christ) would not 
be fit to eat, if it were alive-f-, removes all 
occasion of doubt as to his interpretation 
on this subject. 

A similar distinction to that drawn by 
the former bishop is to be found in the 
famous epistle of Chrysostom to the monk 
CfEsarius, where he exposes the heretical 
system of ApollinarisJ. " As before the 
bread is sanctified, we call it bread,'' ex- 

s 

* De Baptismo Christi, torn. iii. p. 369* 
t " Ov ycLp ay ijv to trtviifa ta ispsiou ifpof siw^riv nriiriSeioyt 
eiifeg fijxrj/w^oy ijy." Gregory of Nyssa, Orat. i. in Resur- 
rect. Dom. vol. iii. p. 389* 

t " Whose master error was,** says the learned Cave, 
'' that our Lord assumed a body without a human soul, 
his divinity immediately supplying the place of it; 
which he afterwards mollified by granting, that he had 
a soul, but without mind or understanding." Lives of 
the Fathers, vol. i. p. 312. 

D 2 
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cliiims the Saint, " but when the divine 
grace has sanctified it by the mediation of 
the priest, it is freed from the name of 
bread, and is thought worthy of the name 
of the Lord's body, although the nature of 
bread remain in it, and it is not called two 
bodies, but one body of the Son, — so the 
divine nature, taking up its residence in 
the body, they both make but one son, one 
person.'* 

* '^ Sicut enim antequam sanctificaturpanis^ panem 
nominamus; divina autem illam sanctificante grati&, 
znediante Sacerdote, liberatus est quidetn appellatione 
panis, dignus autem habitus est Dominici Corporis 
appellatione, etiamsi natura pants in ipso permansit^ et 
non duo corpora sed unum corpus Filii pra^dicamus, sic 
et hie Pivina snipva'aonf^gf id est inundante corporis na« 
tura, unum filium, unam personam, utraeque heec fe- 
cerunt.'^ It is well known to the erudite, when this pas- 
sage was first produced by Peter Martyr, that Cardinal 
Perron, and others, were so oppressed by the insuper* 
able weight of it, that they had no other alternative 
but boldly to pronounce it an interpolation. Profici- 
ents as they have proved themselves in the science of 
evasion upon so many critical occasions, this man-* 
oeuvre failed completely of success, even with those 
whose judgments were in other respects biassed, or 
rather bUnded by their partialities. For Bigotius, a 
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But of all the great doctors of the Greek 
and Latin Churches of the first six ages, 

learned French Papist, who had twelve years before 
brought a copy of this passage and the whole epistle 
from Florence, " resolved,*' says Archbishop Wake, 
*^ to ruin all the endeavours of these men, by pub- 
lishing the very epistle which the cardinal had ^o 
' loudly declared to be a forgery, and proving it indeed 
to be the genuine offspring of St. Chrysostom ; and 
this he accordingly with great sincerity performed, 
Ann. 1680.'' But though the whole edition was sup- 
pressed by some of the Doctors of the Sorbonne, yet 
Le Moyne published it again in Latin among his V aria 
Sacra ; and Archbishop Wake having procured the 
sheets in Bigotius's edition of Palladius, caused this 
memorable passage also to be published. The curious 
may see a full account of this transaction in Wake's 
Defence of the Exposition of the Doctrine of the 
Church of England, chap. 5. &c. &c. Still the Papists 
continue to assert, that the passage in question is not 
genuine, though every material point in it is supported 
by such a mass of authentic document ; for to admit 
it to be so, say they, is to make the good father con- 
tradict himself in many of his expressions, and par-> 
ticularly in that noted one, '' of the lips being tinged 
with the blood of our Lord.*^ But between the esoteric 
and exoteric, the reasoning and the popular discourses of 
the pious Archbishop of Constantinople, we must 
make a wide distinction. Of the latter kind is the 
address to Cssarius. But, independently of tbis con- 
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none has delivered sentiments respecting 
the Lord's Supper more free from any cor- 
poral signification than St. Austin. In one 
of his homilies to those who were recently 
baptised, he observes, speaking of the Sa- 
crament, " that * which you see is the 
bread, and that the cup which your eyes 
witness; but what your faith requires to be 

sideration, where an expression may be taken in 
two senses, I know of no canon of criticism wfaicli 
obliges us to prefer the most forced to the most na- 
tural. What acknowledgment then is there of the 
corporal presence, in saying, that the lips were tinged 
with the blood of Christ, when it is quite obvious that 
if we drink the blood of Christ, our lips must neces- 
sarUi/ be tinged by it? 

• " Quod ergo vidctis, panis et calix, quod vobis 
etiam oculi vestri renunciant. Quod autem Fides ves- 
tra poslulat instruenda, panis est corpus Christ!, ca- 
lix sanguis Christi. — Quoniodo est panis Corpus ejus. 
Et calix, vel quod habet calix, quomodo est sanguis 
ejus f Ista, fratres, ideo dicuntiir Sacramenta, quia in 
ejus aliud videtur, aliud intelligitur. Quod videtur 
specieni habet corporalem ; quod intelligitur, fructum 
habet spiritualem." This passage, though not extant 
now in the works of this favourite Doctor of the Ro- 
mish Church, yet is preserved by Fulgentius and others. 
Vide De Bapt. ffithiopis, cap. ii. & Beda in 1 Co- 
riDtfa. 10. 
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instructed in, is> that the bread is the bod)^ 
of Christ, and, the cup is his blood/' Then 
he proposes the objection how could that 
be ? and he answers it thus : " These thingsi, 
my brethren, are therefore called sacra- 
ments, because in them one thing is seen 
and another understood. That which is 
seen has a bodily appearance, that which 
is understood has a spiritual fruit/' Again, 
the same luminary of the Church, in laying 
down rules by which we are to judge what 
expressions in Scripture are figurative, 
and what are not, proceeds to say, '* If ^ 
any place seem to command a horrid ac- 
tion, it is figurative /' and as an exemplifi- 
cation of his meaning, he cites these words. 
Except you eat the flesh and drink the blood 
of the Son of Many ye have no life in you. 
" Which," adds he, " seems to command 
some crime or horrid action ; and there- 
fore it is a figure, commanding us to com- 
municate in the passion of our Lord, and 
to lay up in our memory, with delight and 
profit, that his flesh was wounded and crii- 

> 

* De Doct. Christ, lib. iii. cap. 16. 
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cified for us/' Parallel to these expres- 
sions are those of the pious and learned 
Origen, who calls the taking the words of 
our Saviour, ** of eating his flesh and drink- 
ing his blood according to the letter, a 
letter that kills*/' And Origen's master, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, tells us, that Christ, 
when he brake the bread, gave it in order 
that we might eat with the understanding, 
and knowing the Scriptures have our con- 
versation according to obedience* In an- 
other place, he says, that the word is many 
times allegorically called food, and flesh, 
and nourishment, and bread, and blood, 
and milk ; all for the use of those who be- 
lieve in the Lord-f-. 

It were endless, indeed, to accumulate 
authorities on this point. I shall therefore 
content myself with producing only one 
testimony niore,but which is such, that even 

* Homil. vii. in Levit. vol. ii. p. 2125. Ed. Bened. 

f ** Outufs itoXXax^S aXA^/opf iroM o Ao^Of ^ xai ^pwfMtf x«i 
0*0^0, xai tpofijf nai aprog^ xa< aJfMC, xcu yoAa* dtafla i 
Kvoiog §is aifoKavo'iv T)iMOf, rtuf eis auhy itsirirttntitwf.** Pae- 
dag. Oxon. 1715. lib. i. p. 126. 
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the Papists * themselves ought to pay a due 
regard to it, because it comes from one of 
the successors of St. Peter, 

Pope Gelasius, who lived at the end of 
the fifth century, affords in the subsequent 
words a remarkable illustration of the truths 
on which I have been insisting — truths so 
obvious, that no plausibility*!* of argument 

* Several writers of the Romish Church are indig- 
nant at the use of the word Papists. With a certain 
description of understandings^ disgraceful epithets will 
undoubtedly pass for established truths. Every en- 
larged mind, however, must be convinced of the pro- 
priety of confining animadversions to the principles of a 
religion, and letting hateful and obnoxious terms alone. 
But when Dr. Milner gravely tells us (see Letters to 
a Prebendary, p. 3. note 1.) that the words. Papists, 
Romanists, ''were invented in the time of persecution, 
to serve as a cloak for the exercise of it," a great effort 
of charity is necessary to acquit the popish bishop of 
uttering a direct falsehood. Is it a thing easy to be be- 
lieved, that any one, to whom the penal statutes passed 
in the reign of Elizabeth are quite familiar, should be 
ignorant that the foregoing terms were used immedi- 
ately upon the Reformation both by Luther and Calvin, 
' who died before any penal statutes were passed in this 
country against Papists? 

t The following passage deserves to be transcribed 
as a curious and highly characteristical specimen of 
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could show the superior reasonableness of 
the opposite system. "Doubtless the sacra^ 
ments of the body and blood of Christ, 
which we receive, are a divine thing ; for 
which reason we are made by them par- 
takers of the divine nature, and yet the sub-- 
stance of bread and wine does not cease to 6e* 
And indeed the image and likeness of the 
body and blood of Christ are celebrated in 
the action of the mysteries. Therefore it 

papal ingenuity in getting rid of what many would 
term an insuperable difficulty, " Extat Gelasii Pv R. de 
duabus Christi naturis contra Eutychem liber, in quo 
insijznis hahetur contra transubstantiationem locus. Cum 
librum veterem esse non possent negare Bomani 
Theologiy eo confugerunt ut alterlus esse quam Gela- 
sii Romani contenderent ; quod viri docti, et sui Poh- 
tificis maximam esse auctoritatem intelligerent Primo 
ergo et Baronius et Bellanuinus et Perronis et alii, 
conquisitis undique sophismatis ac strophis pugnant 
non esse Gelasii urbici Episcopi, turn miserum opus- 
culum h. vera ac genuina parentis sui familia abactum 
in alienum ignobilius nomen transcribunt, aliique 
Gennadii, alii Gelasii nescio cujus Csesariensis, alii 
denique alterius Gelasii Cyziceni fcetum esse affirmant ; 
ut incerti auctoriS' testimonium nullius sit apud ho- 
mines fidei. Necquicquam,^' Vide DaillaBUS De Usu 
Patrum. Genevae, p. 108. 
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appears sufficiently evident, that we ought 
to think that of Christ which we profess and 
celebrate and receive in his image. That 
as, by the perfecting virtue of the Holy 
Ghost, the elements pass into a divine sub- 
stance whilst their nature still remains in 
its own propriety, so in that principal mys- 
tery, the union of the divine and human 
nature, whose efficacy and power these 
truly represent J there remains one entire 
and true Christ, both natures of which he 
consists continuing in their properties 
unchangeable*/' 

* " Certe Sacramenta quae sumimus corporis et san- 
guinis Christi Divina res est, propter quod et per 
eadem divinse efficimur consortes naturae, et tamen 
esse non desinit substantia vel natura panis et vini. 
Et certe imago et similitudo corporis et sanguinis 
Christi in actione mysteriorum celebrantur. Satis ergo 
nobis evid enter ostenditur, hoc nobis ipso Chris to Do- 
mino sentiendum, quod in ejus imagine proiitemur, 
celebramus et sumimus, ut sicut in banc, scilicet in Di- 
vinam, transeant, S. Spiritu periiciente, substantiam 
permanentes tamen in suae proprietate naturae ; sic illud 
ipsum mysterium principale, cujus nobis efEcientiam 
virtutemque veraciter repraesentant, ex quibus constat 
proprie permanentibus, unum Christum quia integrum 
verumque permanere demonstrant." — Lib. de Duab. 
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From these citations alone, 1 may ven* 
tiire to assert without fear of contradiction, 
that if any proposition can be clear of itself, 

it is this; — that the early Fathers were as 
utter strangers to the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, as to that of a bare memorial. 
The writings of more; than twenty of these 
holy men, without a single authority on the 
opposite side, might be brought forward to 
show, that they understood the sacramental 
words in a figurative sense. What room 
can there be left to doubt, that they had 
but one opinion on the subject*, when we 
find them all so repeatedly terming the 

4 

Nat. Christi. In the margin of this place, in the Bi- 
bliotheca Patrum, there is printed Caute, "as if" 
says Bishop Pearson, (see Exposition of the Creed, 
fol. p. 162) " there could be any danger in observing 
the sense of the Fathers, when they speak so expressly 
and considerately.'* 

* From the ayaisi^ig and the avafaupsty of the Greek, 
and the conficere corpus Christi of the Latin Fathers, 
Bellarmine and others have argued, absurdly enough, 
that they held the doctrine of Transubstantiation. For 
a critical explanation of those expressions, read Casau* 
bon's Exercit. ad Annal. Eccles. Baron, p. 457 — 459. 
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consecrated elements, the signs^ the sym- 
bols, the types, the antitypes, the comme- 
moration, the representation, and the mys- 
teries of Christ's body and blood. Certain 
passages may undoubtedly be quoted in 
the Fathers, where they call the bread and 
mne the body and blood of Christ; but 
then the reason of it is to be discovered in 
this observation of St. Austin. ^^ If sa^ 
craments did not bear some similitude to 
the things of which they are the sacra^ 
ments, they would not be sacraments at all; 
but from this similitude they often take 
the name of the things themselves. As the 
sacrament of faith, which is baptism, is 
called faith." When the Fathers, therefore, 
in proclaiming their belief that the real 
presence was to be acknowledged, but a 
material sacrifice to be denied, occasionally 
brake forth into grand and swelling senti- 
ments*, and indulge themselves somewhat 

♦ " As to the expressions of the Holy Fathers, it is 
not denied but that, in their popular discourses, they 
haye spared no words (except that of Transubstantia- 
tion» which not one of them ever used) to set off so 
great a mystery ; and I believe that were the sermons 
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too much in metaphors* and images, which 
though obscure and unnatural to us, yet 
be it remembered, partake of the genius 
of the eastern language, and consequently 
were familiar to the first Christians, who 
for the greater part were of Jewish ex- 
traction ; — the charitable conclusion ought 
always to be, that their intention in so 
doing was to guard the most solemn and 
sacred of christian rites from the profa- 



and devotional practices of our own divines alone, 
since the Reformation, searched into, one might find 
expressions among them, as much overstrained."** 
Archbishop Wake's Discourse on the Holy Eucharist, 
p. 25. — The Papists lay a great stress upon the Fa- 
thers frequently calling the Eucharist, not only Christ's 
body and blood, but his own proper body and blood : 
for so suus and i^*o; may in strictness be rendered. 
The learned Grabe has discussed this point with con- 
siderable force in his Specilegium Ss. Pair. p.. 396, 
and satisfactorily shown, that these terms are not ap- 
plicable to the sense which the Romish writers wish to 
convey to them. 

* They frequently apply such terms as these to the 
Sacrament, jMra«'oiT^«; a change, fMraCoXij an exchange, 
ftirapudfiijo'if a transmutation, jxcraXij^/if a participation, 
fMrao-ri^^ffictfo-i; a transformation ; but never furso'ictfo-i^, 
which we express by the word Transubstantiation, de- 
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nation of unworthy receivers ; and not 
to explain away or darken the clear sense 
of Scripture on this subject*. And 
though some of them may have stated 
the doc trine with less precision and distinct- 
ness than others, and may have been less 
guarded and consistent in their phraseology, 
still all of them held, " that the elements, 
keeping their own nature and substance, 
and not admitting acoalition with any other 
bodily substance, ^xesymbolicallyj or in mys- 

noting a change of essence or substance. But, as Ca- 
sauboo remarks, '' Ubi ilia verba Patrum exponentur 
et similia, quae hodie contra auctorum veterum mentem 
ad stabiliendam Transubstantiationem, vulgo trahun- 
tar/' Exercit. ad Annal. Eccles. Baron, p. 460. 

* Even Daillseusi whom no one will accuse of an ex- 
cessive veneration for the Fathers, or of timid reluct- 
ance in producing instances of their precipitation, and 
of their strong rhetorical amplifications, has bestowed 
upon them such praises, as must satisfy all but those 
who entertain a species of idolatrous devotion for their 
writings. " Sunto ergo si placet Patres eodem in Phi- 
losophia Christiana loco quo in seculari est Aristoteles, 
fatebor eorum de religione sententias reverenter esse 
habendas atque expendendas, fatebor de viris malsimis 
ac praecipua eruditionis ac sanctitatis fama florentibos, 
non esse temere quicquam secius suspicandum, neque 
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tical construction^ the body and. Mood of 
Christ ; beiug appointed as such by Christ, 
accepted as such by God the Father, and 
made such in effect by the Holy Spirit, 
to every faithful receiver/' Such will be 
found to have been the unanimous opinion 
of the earliest Fathers, . if accurately ana. 
lysed, and duly weighed. Nor can any 
diversity be traced before the ninth* and 
tenth ages, when the most rash, unwar- 
rantable, and blasphemous notions were 
put forth ; and to which additional currency 
was given from the miserable state of degra- 
dation that the human mind had then sunk 

eomm placita absque gravi et evidenti ratione erroris 
aut vanitatis, prssertiin in re momentosa, insimalanda^ 
ita tamen utmemiDerimus nos homiaes fuisse qui non- 
nunquam vel memoriae, vel intelligentiae vel judicii 
errore labi possent/' De Usu Patrum, p. £11. For an 
impartial and able review of the Fathers, as records of 
Christian antiquity, as preachers of Christian Virtue, 
as expositors of Holy Writ, as defenders of the true 
Christian Doctrine, see Hey's Theological Lectures, 
vol. i.p. 106—112. 

* I think it is Bower, who, in his History of the 
Popes, reckons up an hundred heretical and blasphe^ 
mous opinions maintained in four years in the ninth 
century. 
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into, and in which it continued during a 
succession of centuriesi until all that was 
extravagant, debasing, and erroneous in the 
character of these times — all that ex tin- 
guished the best and happiest feelings of our 
nature, was at length redeemed by the 
piety and wisdom of a reformed faith. 



£ 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

« 

A concise View of the Opinions of the first Reformers 

respecting the Sacrament* 

It is the fashion of certain sciolists in 
the present age to express their surprise, 
that when part of Europe had released itself 
from that yoke which had so long held hu- 
man reason in captivity, the Reformation 
should not have been made more full and 
complete* by those who were chiefly in- 

* Some are of opinion that there was a want of the 
right understanding of human nature evinced by the 
Reformers in not retaining those ceremonies and usages 
that were compatible with vital Christianity, and in 
making the transition from falsehood to truth to sud- 
den and violent. " Matters the most indifferent were 
pronounced to be an abomination, ceremonies the most 
innocent, nay edifying, were cried down, because they 
had been used by the ministers of the Romish Church, 
because, in their descent from the remotest antiquity, 
they had been handed down through those, whose 
touch was now to be considered as in every act of them 
communicating pollution and disease." See Le Me- 
surier's Bampton Lectures, p. 319. " We quarrelled," 
says a lively and original writer, " with the Roman Ca- 
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strumental id bringiog about that great and 
glorious event. To share in this astonish* 
ment is surely to draw a general conclusion 
from a very imperfect and partial view. A 
little more thought, with the help of a little 

more reading, would have taught these in- 
novating theorists, that it is not so easy 
a thing as they imagine to subvert the 
foundation of established opinions, though 
absurd and erroneous to the utmost degree. 
They who have to address themselves to 
opinions and prejudices which length of 
time has rendered dear and sacred in the 
eyes of the people, cannot fail of encounter- 
ingstrongandalmostirresistible opposition. 
The logic of the passions, too, can raise up 

tholic Church ia a great hurry, and a great passion, 
and furious with spleen, clothed ourselves with sack- 
cloth, because she was habited in brocade, rushing 
like children from one extreme to another.'' Sermons 
by the Rev. Sydney Smith. Second edit. Preface, 
p. XXX. In the foregoing remarks, I think the discri- 
minating reader will not recognize a sufficient distinc- 
tion to have been drawn between the conduct of the 
foreign Reformers, and those who effected our Refor- 
mation, from its commencement under Henry, and its 
termination under Edward. For striking instances of 

£ 2 
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the most excessive dislike for proffered im- 
provements. When a worship, for instance, 
is associated with objects which continually 
inflame the senses through the imagination, 
great truly is the undertaking, to turn the 
mind from things that are in themselves 
striking — that are always present — ^and to 
lead it to acquiesce in principles which have 
a reference to our reason alone. It is not, 
therefore, to be supposed, that the vast 
structure of superstition which for ages had 
been rearing, could be demolished at once 
like a piece of frost-work. Who then that 
is the least acquainted with the diflBculty of 
extirpating an opinion which has been dif- 
fused among men of all classes, can expect 
that nations, which so long had implicitly 
believed that a consecrated wafer was a 
God*, should at once be able to burst the 

the moderation of our Reformers, see Todd's valuable 
work, Declarations of our Reformers, p. 240, 241. 

* Read the following story, and then judge of the 
possibility of disentangling at once truth from error, 
in people who accredit such impious nonsense: *' A 
gentlewoman of England, in one of the years of the 
jubilee, travelled to Rome, where being arrived, she 
to Father Parsons, who was hfft confessor; 
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barriers of darkness and ignorance, and to 
bear the light of true knowledge? So power- 
ful indeed is the force of education, habit, 
prepossession, over the minds of men, that 
even he, whose intellectual boldness in as- 
serting the cause of primitive Christianity 
was equal only to his personal firmness in 
promoting it, and which together have ren- 
dered him such a benefactor to mankind, 
could not display a total emancipation from 
popular errors. It is well known, that the 
Patriarch of the Reformation, the ever- 
memorable Luther, to the last days of his 
life adhered to his strange and perplexing 
theory of consubstantiation* orimpanation, 

and he administering to her the blessed sacrament, 
which in the form of a little wafer he put into her 
mouth, observed she was long chewing and could not 
swallow the same; whereupon he asked her, 'whether 
she knew what it was she received P she answered, 
'yes, a wafer :* at which answer of hers, Father Par- 
sons being much offended, he thrust his finger into her 
mouth, and thence drew out a pieceofredjlesh, which 
after was nailed up against a post in a vespery or pri- 
vate chapel within our Lady Church ." Somers' Tracts, 
vol. iiu p. 62. 

* It is worthy of observation, that the learned and 
judicious Mosheim, in his Ecclesiastical History, never 
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by which expression we are to understand 
the presence of Christ's body and blood 
substantially in the Lord's Supper, in or 
with the bread that is there exhibited ; — 
or a mixture of the visible elements with 
the body invisible. 

Dropping therefore all further allusion to 
his opinions* on this topic, which were so 
explicit as never to be doubted, I shall pro- 
ceed toexamine those of Zuinglius, of whom 
it has! been said, that Bishop Hoadly was no 

once mentions the word consubstantiation. If I am 
rightly informed, Luther's creed on this point is re- 
jected by what is called the Reformed Lutheran Church 
in Germany. 

* " De hac ipsa materia T» iMorripia Sacramenti, i 
biiatncaXosy Doctor, i. Lutherus dixit, se potius omnes 
veteres scriptores, omninm testimonia repudiaturum 
esse, quam mutaturum suam sententiam.'' Melanc- 
thonis Epistolae, Lugduni, 1647, p- 450. Having 
reached to this stage of opiniativeness, Luther might 
well exclaim to his friendly opponent Bucer, " Quic- 
quid dico in hac summa Eucharistise, ex corde dico.^' 
SeckendorfF De Lutheranismo, Fran. 1688, lib. iii. p. 
6£. Melancthon, again noticing this pertinacity of 
the MaoTtaXos^ to Bullinger, adds, with unusual seve- 
nty, " Fortassis priusquam hae meae liters ad te pre- 
ferantur, accipies atrocissimum scriptum Luthero in 
quo bellum ds Caena Dominica instaurat. Nunquam 
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more than an expositor in his notion of a 
simple memorial *• But this great discovery, 
I am inclined to think, cannot be traced to 
so respectable an origin. The merit of it 
must rest entirely with the Bishop. To 
him alone it was reserved to show, that to 
consider the Lord's Supper in any other 
light, than simply as a remembrance of his 
death, is to advance those principles which 
are not only unsupported by any proof, but 
contrary to incontestable facts ; nay that 
they are utterly inconceivable from the 
manifest inconsistencies and absurdities 
which they embrace. For the Swiss Re- 
former, though he called the Sacrament, 
signs, yet employed not that term to ex- 

majore impetu banc causam eget. Desino igitiir spe- 
rare ecclesiarum pacem."^lQ this last sentence he 
spoke like a true prophet. Vita Bullingeri apud Mel- 
chior Adam.— Franckofurt, 1705, p. 231. 

* Such seems to have been the opinion of the learned 
Dr. Maclaine, the translator of Mosheim's Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, vol. iii. and other writers. But for my 
part, I think that the peculiar opinion of his Lordship 
in this respect bears a stronger resemblance to the 
creed of Barclay, the Quaker, than to that of Znin- 
glius. See his Apology, p. 466. 
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xjlude the body of Jesus Christ. So Bucer* 
affirmed this distinguished man to have 
thought, when neither ignorantly miscon- 
ceived, nor wilfully misrepresented*!'. In 
truth, according to his own confession J, he 
admits that the bread and wine were not sim- 
ple signs nor a simple representation, for that 
the remembrance and belief of the body of- 
fered and the blood shed for us, nourished 
and sustained our souls. Again, he says, "al- 
though we distinguish, as we ought, betwixt 
the signs and the things thereby signified, 
yet we divide not the reality from signs, 
but confess, that all who by faith embrace 

* '^ Quicquid ergo in his Epistolis (Zuinglius) leges/^ 
says Bucer, '^ quod videbitur Sacramentis noh nihil 
detrahere, id omne de actione in Sacramentis extemas 
secluso Christi spiritu, dictum accipias, uti, nimirum 
ea prostituuntur a servis superstitionis Papisticse/' 
Vita Zuinglii. Melchior Adam, p. 19* 

t '' If by Zuittglianism he understands such a real 
presence, as denies only the co-existence of Christ^ 
natural body now in Heaven, at the same time in the 
Holy Sacrament, but denies, nothing of that real and 
spiritual Communion, this then, indeed, is our doc- 
trine, nor shall we be ashamed to own it for any ill 
names he is able to put upon it." Archbishop Wake's 
Discourse on the Holy Eucharist, p. 83. 

J Vide Confessio Fidei ad Franc. 1. Epist. ad Car. in 
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the promises there made, do spiritually re- 
ceive Christ with his spiritual gifts, and 
that they who were before made partakers 
of Christ, do continue and renew that 
communication/' Do not these declara- 
tions speak for -themselves to the present 
age, and to all posterity, that the points of 
discrepancy are radical and entire between 
Bishop Hoadly and Zuinglius, instead of 
their notions being exactly similar upon 
the death of Christ as a sacrifice ? It must, 
however, be admitted, that the language of 
Zuitfglius is sometimes so vague and am* 
biguousy as to furnish a strong presumption 
of his being in the situation of one who 
has preferred his second to his first thoughts : 
— ^yet oy no logical refinements and com- 
ments, can any one expression be twisted 
into a coincidence with the views of Hoadly: 
while surely, as his disciples embraced the 
old and true notion of spiritual benefits, 

Bossuet's Histoire des Variations^ torn. 1^ liy. ii. p. 73. 
Hist, de la Reformation de la Suisse^ torn. 2, liv. iy. 
and liv. vi, and Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Biography, 
Tol. 3. p. 417) for the opinions of Zuinglius on the 
Sacrament. 
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we are entitled to infer with confidence, 
that his last conclusions were directly hos- 
tile to the low notion of bare signs or sym- 
bols, to which afterwards the Anabaptists 
discovered such a violent attachment. 

The charge of inconsistency* has been 
repeatedly thrown on Melancthon, espe- 
cially concerning his doctrine of the na- 
ture and end of the Sacrament, which 
after the death of Luther was thought to 
be more consonant to that of Zuinglius, 
than to that of the great oracle of his 
party. It may be so. Yet the learned 
cannot fail to recollect that this Reformer 
drew up the Confession of Augsbourgf-, 
in which it must of course be supposed, 

* The artful Bossuet, after placing inconsistency 
among the great and prominent faults of Melancthonj 
assigns this humiliating cause for it : — '^ Cequ'ilyade 
certain, c*est que dans la crainte qu'avoit M elancton 
d'augmenter les divisions scandaleuses de la nouvelle 
reforme, oii il ne voyoit aucune moderation, il tfosoit 
presque plus parler qa*en termes si generaux, que cha* 
cun y pouToit entendre tout ce qu'il vouloit.** Hist, 
des Variations, torn. 1, p. 425, 426. 

t In the most authentic edition of this work, the 
real change of the bread into flesh was admitted, 
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that he not only spoke the prevalent ideas 
and principles of his friends, but also his 
own private opinions; and certainly that 
document favours consubstantiation. Per- 
haps this conclusion is more just, that if 
the virtue of consistency is not always dis- 
coverable in the sentiments of Melancthon, 
the true source of his occasional dereliction 
of former opinions is to be traced to that 
laudable love of peace, which rendered 
him so anxious to bring the discordant* 
views of those for whom he entertained 
the highest possible regard, into one sim- 
ple and harmonious whole. 

though left out in the subsequent editions. Vide 
Hospinianus Historia Sacramentaria* Tig. 1598. p. 

199. 

* '* He who thinks with the mind of a Christian phi- 
losopher, must deplore the inveterate hostility with 
which some of the Reformers acted towards each other 
in their disputes on the Eucharist. Willing as I am 
to make every allowance for this intolerant spirit, as 
proceeding from the strongest impulses of conscience 
and zeal, yet I never could read, without pain or re- 
gret^ that Luther interpreted the death of Zuinglius, 
and the defeat of his countrymen, into a judgment 
upon them, for having rejected his doctrine of con- 
substantiation or impanation." Seckendorff, lib. ii. 
p. 38. 
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To appear as a leader in that theological 
Revolution, the foundation and corner- 
stone of which was a liberty inseparably 
connected with virtue, order, and morality, 
is well known to have materially influenced 
the conduct of Calvin. From this restless 
desire of an over-ruling influence, this 
truly great man was sometimes led to step 
out of the beaten road, and he did not al- 
ways step aright. In order to enlarge the 
circle of his fame, and to acquire new fol- 
lowers, he maintained a kind of middle 
sacramental presence between the corporeal 
of the Lutherans, and the spiritual of the 
Zuinglians, in which, however, some have 
imagined, but most erroneously, a stricter 
verbal conformity with the latter; for, if the 
sentence I am now to quote should seem 
to justify that conjecture, the succeeding 
paragraph will add another proof to the 
many more, of the extreme folly of con- 
fining ourselves to a single passage for the 
meaning of an author, which has been for- 
cibly torn from its context. " Bread and 
wine are signs which represent unto us the 
invisible food which we receive of the flesh 
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and blood of Christ. Moreover, they also 
do not satisfy me, which, acknowledging 
that we have some communion with Christ, 
when they mean to express it, do make us 
partakers only of the spirit, without any 
mention of flesh and blood*/' The truth 
seems to be, that the doctrine was at the 
beginning clearly and concisely put forth 
by Calvin ; in confirmation of which, I will 
select the following passage from the first 

edition of his Institutions. " We say that 
they (the body and blood) are truly and 
efficaciously exhibited to us, but not natu- 
rally. By which we mean, not that the 
very substance of his body, or that the 
real and natural body of Christ are there 
given, but all the benefits which Christ pro- 
cured for us in his body. This is, that 
Presence of his body which the nature of 
a Sacrament requires'f-.'' So far he came 

* Institutio Christians Religionis per I. Calyino, 
translated by Thomas Norton. Lond. 1611, p. 670 — 

673. 

f '' Dicimus vere et eficaciter exhiberi, non autem na- 
taraliter. Quo scilicet significamus^ non substantiam 
ipsam corporisy seu yemm et naturale Christi corporis 
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near to the whole truth ; and so far there- 
fore was consistency and coherence to be 
traced in the first steps of his reasonings. 
But wishing afterwards to model his lan- 
guage to that of Luther and his partizans, 
though aware at the same time he could 
never entirely assent to the justness of 
their conclusions on this subject, he un- 
luckily committed the fundamental mis* 
take, at which the judgment revolts, of 
introducing, though in a different way, the 
natural body; while he further perplexed 
himself by a vague and ambiguous notion 
of the virtue of Christ's flesh being brought 
down from heaven, and diffused all around 
by the power of the Holy Spirit*. 

In the judgment of some, it would be 

sed omnia quae in sno corpore nobis Beneficia Christus 
prsestiut." £a est corporis prasentia quam Sacramenti 
ratio postulate Calv. Instit. apud Wake, p. 47- The 
first edition of the Institutions was printed at Basil, 
A. D. 1536. 

* ^'Plus centies occnrrit in scriptis meis, adeo menon 
rejicere substantise nomen, ut ingenn^ et liber^ profi- 
tear spiiitoalem Yitam, incomprehensibile Spiriius Yir- 
tate ex carms Chnsiimbsiamtia in nos diflfbndi/' Calvin 
oontia Joach. Westphali Calonuiias. Gen. 1556, p. S4S. 
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construed into a culpable omission to be 
here totally silent on the opinions of him^ 
who has been styled the father of rational 
theology, and the forerunner and auxihary 
of Luther's war upon the church. But 
though no one, at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, was equally distinguished 
with Erasmus as a scholar, yet his preten- 
sions to the character of a reformer, espe- 
cially on the subject of the Sacrament, will 
not be considered as of the highest kind. 
It is certainly a serious imputation upon 
the merits of this illustrious man, that his 
excessive timidity*, and equally excessive 
dread of losing his pensions, led him to 
profess principles which perhaps he had 
never truly embraced, or which, when his 
judgment was matured, he had secretly 
renounced. Any one who is the least con- 
versant with his writings must perceive he 
is constantly insinuating the truth, although 
he never manfully avows it^f-. Second to 

* His fears for his personal safety induced him to 
shun the imperial court, and to contemplate with 
horror a visit to the Pope. Jortin's Life of Erasmus^ 
vol. f, p. 70. 

t Salmeroi the famous Jesuit, pretended to say, that 
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So far there is nothing to be discerned 
in the tenets of the foreign Reformers 
which at aU squares with the notion of a 
simple memorial, but rather every thing 
which militates against it. Yet it may be 
said (for there is no wild conjecture on this 
point which has not been countenanced by 
the Socinians), that the Reformers, in or- 
der to draw after them the multitude, to 
whom, from a variety of early impressions 
and associations, the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation offered nothing opposite to the 
dictates of reason, had advanced tenets on 
this head, contrary to those which they 
privately held. If the Reformers did so 
deceive the people, their conduct was un- 
accountable indeed; for to brave every 
peril, for the sake of a doctrine which they 
secretly rejected, was to inflict upon them- 
selves a new species of martyrdom. But 
should we dismiss this supposition as too 

ble," says Hume, ** ibat pure hands which could create 
Godj and could offer him up as a sacrifice for the sal- 
vation of mankind, should be put in this humiliating 
manner between profane hands." Hist, of England, 
vol. 1, p. 304. 
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improbable to deserve even the support 
of the SocinianSy it may however be as*- 
serted, that these conductors of the public 
mind had lived so long under the dark 
shade of Popery, and were thenetbre so far 
blinded by the prejudices of that Church, 
as to be unable to see at once the true 
sense of the Scripture in this particular 
case. This is plausible enough, yet I think 
it will not bear a near examination. 

Between the introduction and final* 



* Many have objected to this epithet, as consuter- 
log the Refonnation under Elizabeth fat from full 0r 
complete. '' It was but iu her reign a mixed refoiran* 
ation, part evangelical in doctrine, and in part politic 
in worship and discipline. And that same policy which 
Was intended to bring Papists to us, bath been very 
near drawing us back to Popery." See Somevs' 
Tracts, vol. 9^ p- ^04w To say the truth, the religious, 
1 jke some parts of the political conduct of that Queen> 
is a problem which, at this distance of time, b hard 
to be solved. Her attachment to images, lighted ta* 
pers, crucifixes, and organs^ and her aversion to all 
clerical marriages, which led her to >order ibat op 
priest should, marry any woman except he had 4h^ 
consent of his Bishop, two neighbounng Justioe^ 
and the woman's parenfts, (see Sjpavrow's Collect. tMnp. 
xxix. p. 76,) and which at last proceeded to ^fehat:pitoh> 

p2 
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establishment of our Reformed Church 
under Elizabeth, there was a space of near 
half a century; a space quite sufficient for 
those who were to fix the wavering opinions 
of the people, to have availed themselves 



that she would have forbidden them entirely, if Cecil, 
as Strype (in his Life of Archbishop Parker, p. 107) 
says, had not been stiff at this juncture, have induced 
many to conclude, that she was in heart a Papist. On 
the other hand, it may purely be alleged, that these- 
facts by no means warrant such an inference. For 
though Elizabeth had renounced the Roman Catholic 
religion, she neither wished herself nor her subjects 
should rush from one extreme to another. Having 
putified religion from all the gross corruptions of the 
Papal Church, she had too much wisdom to object to 
retain what was proper to be retained merely from its 
being popish ; I mean for having been made use of 
in times of Popery. Upon the ground also of wishing 
to frame a system of doctrines, wide enough to com- 
prehend the disagreement of Lutherans, Papists, and 
Protestants, she may be vindicated for adopting a 
phraseology on certain popular points, which she ap* 
plied, and not without success, to her own particular 
purpose. Hence, to the deure of gratifying the na* 
tion at large, may be ascribed the change of the ex- 
pressions in the twenty-eighth of our present Articles, 
and the insisting on faith, and the spiritual eating of 
the Sacrament. 
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of the blaze of illumination which had 
spread over the continent; to have studied 
the chief points of doctrine with undivided 
and concentrated attention; to have freed 
their minds from those endless mistakes 
which are so often the result of a too hasty 
interpretation of the sacred text, and to 
have opposed the clear conceptions of their 
unbiassed faculties, and of the real faith of 
Scripture*, to the united claniours of pre- 
judice, of ignorance, and of superstition. 
Yet they to whom we owe our doctrinal 
reformation, a Cranmer, a Latimer, and a 
Ridley, who possessed in no ordinary de- 
gree those masculine virtues, constancy, 
moderation, and firmness; men of the most 
fervent and exalted piety; and of the most 
distinguished learning, and extensive views 
of primitive antiquity; real heroes in de- 



* ** In the management of which great business, 
they (the Refonners) took the Scripture for their ground, 
according to the general explication of the ancient 
Fathers : the practice of the primitive times for their 
rale and pattern, as it was expressed to them in ap- 
proved authors.'^ See Heylin's Introduction to the 
Life of Laud, p. 3. 
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fence of Christianity, who endured the 
flames*, rather than renounce the true 
evangelical doctrine of the Lord's Supper; 
— under these eminently active pastors, 
these shining lights of the Church, who 
lifted up the torch of truth to mankind*!-. 



* Few historical facts I should have thought to 
be less controvertible than that Latimer, Ridley, 
and Cranmer^ were burned as heretics for denying 
Transubstaptiation. But Dr. Milner, the popish Bi* 
shop, who seldom mentions these illustrious martyr^ 
without betraying as much passionate aversion, as if 
sacrilege and blasphemy were associated with their 
memories, has taken upon himself to assert, that they 
were burned by virtue of the act De Haeretico combu- 
rendo, passed in 2 Henry IV. Mr. Le Mesurier^s 
proofs and reasonings, however, upon this question 
are so clear and conclusive, as must put to silence even 
a more dogmatical adversary, if one can be founds 
than the Doctor himself. See Bampton Lecturfs**^— 
The writ de haeretico comburendo, the last badge of 
persecution in the English law, says Blackstone, book 
iv. chap. 4, was abolished by virtue of the statute 29 
Carol. 11. cap. Q. 

f There has been, of late years, a lurking diaposi-; 
tion in some writers to undervalue the talents, laboujEs^ 
and services of the primitive Reformers of our English 
Church. But though Voltaire and Gibbon may em^ 
ploy their pens in so ungrateful a task, yetwore candid 
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so far was the notion of a bare memorial 

« 

from being discovered in the view which 
they took of the nature and end of the 
Sacrauient, that they all believed and main- 
tained a real presence by grace to faith*. 



judges will ever recollect^ with the liveliest gratitude, 
the innumerable blessings which we owe to their truly 
glorious exertions. I cai^not deny myself the plea- 
sure of transcribing here the following just tribute of 
praise and veneration paid to those pillars of the Pro- 
testant Church by one^ whose professional pursuits 
an^ scholastic educatioi) qualified him to estimate 
their various signal merits.— '' And it seejips sufficiently 
clear that the persons who compiled ou^ Articles were 
pen of the first ability ; as scholars, (if we except a 
few, though mere lipguists ought not to be reckoned,) 
we are m^re chil4ren to them; th^ Scriptures they 
were conversant in, to a degree of which few now have 
^y conception (so ^t least I believe). Ecclesiastical 
ilisfpry of facts and opinion^ lay op^n before them, 
.yet they Wfsre Qot merp /scholars, nor Monks, nor 
l^ookisb mw : but -filled in gpvernment, knowing 
men and mappiW, lib/sra} in behaviour, free from all 
fa^naticism, full of prqt^ity , y^t guf ded in their measure^ 
by piudence.** Hi^y's Theological Leptures, vol. 2, 
p. 204. 

* Bossqet and some other Ronian Catholic wrijterp 
have affected to dpubt this poipt : but t^e fpllo^in^ 
autliorities will give still ffirjLher strength to the as- 
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In confirmation of this remark, I shall 
set before the reader the avowed sentiments 
of those restorers of true religion, not how- 
ever in the way of argument, but narra- 
tively ; nor yet in the exact order in which 
they stand in the memorable disputations 
^t Oxford, but in that which is the best to 
bring them distinctly under our view. The 
doctrine then for which these worthies of 
the faith, Cranmer*, Latimer, and Ridley 



sertion, that the doctrine of the true spiritual presence 
has always been maintained by our Church. Re- 
formatio Legum Eccles. ex Authority Hen. Vllf, et 
Edw. VI. Lond. 1641 ; Tit. de Sacram. cap. 4^ p. £9; 
Morton de Euch. part 2^ p. £24, Lond. 1640; White 
against Fisher, Lond. 1626, p. 407 ; Usher's Answer 
to a Challenge of the Real Presence, p. 44, 45 ; Ham- 
mond's Practical Catechism, Lond. 1686, p. 150; 
Cosen's Hist, of Transubstantiation, Lond. 1675, p. 5, 
4, 12; Thomdyke's Laws of the Church, chap. iv. p. SO. 
^ Of a desire to lessen the fame of the Primate, I 
certainly do not mean to accuse Burnet ; but his im- 
peachment, or rather insinuation, of the Archbishop's 
incapacity, (see Hist Reform, vol. 2, p. S36^ has 
brought some to aver, who have their views in wishing 
to lower the characters of the Reformers of our faith, 
that his heart was as unsound as his head. Now, 
most assuredly, I am not the apologist for what he had 
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laid down their lives, and rejoiced so to do, 

to do in the deaths of Joan Butcher, Lambert, and 
George Paris. Here, those who profess the greatest 
respect for his memory must admit, that it became 
him rather to have taken part with the oppressed than 
with their oppressors. His culpability in these affairs 
is without excuse, except it be said, which I am willing 
to allow is but an unsatisfactory plea, that he was yet 
tainted with the spirit of popish persecution. But 
with respect to his recantation, I must ever think that 
the subsequent magnanimity of this martyr of Pro* 
testantism should in justice efface all recollection of 
his momentary weakness in that point. There is a 
small book, published by the famous Whiston, entitled, 
'' An Enquiry into the Evidences of Archbishop Cran- 
mef*s Recantation; or Reasons for a Suspicion that 
the pretended Copy of it is not genuine,*** Loud. 1736; 
in which the writer supposes, and there is much proba* 
bility in the conjecture, that what Cranmer signed was 
only the first part of the Recantation printed in Fox*s 
Acts and Monuments, as far as the words " without 
which there is no salvation ;" that the rest was added 
by the Papists, but that Cranmer never set his hand 
thereto. The noble stand, too, which the Archbishop 
made for three days against the statute of the six Ar- 
ticles, denominated by Protestants, for their inquisito- 
rial severity, ' the Bloody Bill,' and ' the Whip with 
Six Thongs;' the penalty for denying the first, the 
corporal presence in the Eucharist, was death by fire, 
with the forfeiture of all real and personal estates, (see 
Strype^s Life of Crnnmer, chap. xix. p. 7d|) and his 
remarkable boldness in entering his protest against it, 
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is as follows, and as nearly as possible in 
their own words*. 

as the last thing he could do^^ are sufficient^ with all 
charitable and generous minds, to atone for many for- 
mer acts of irresolution and timidity* In reference to 
the Primate's intellectual inferiority to his other fellow 
labourers in the great work of Reformation, there are 
few critics, I think, of bad judgment enough to main- 
taip, that his celebrated Treatise on the Sacrament, 
was not as much superior, as a composition, to any of 
his associates, as that the author of it was superior to 
them in rank and situation : and, with respect to his 
change of sentiments on this subject, I consider the 
progress of such alteration as perfectly natural, instead 
of arising, as some have invidiously thought, from 
temporary ideas of convenience. Although he re- 
jected Transubstantiation, yet his opinions were still 
fluctuating about the corporal presence ; and finding 
that to be no longer defensible, he became a SacraT 
menfarian, the opprobrious epithet applied to those 
who denied the corporal presence in the Eucharist. 
So pauch for his supposed want of steadiness of prin- 
ciples^ which should rather be attributed to an enlarge- 
ment of ipind, than to any scheme of polity which 
fsJls in ^ith the shifting opinions of the court or 
the people. Indeed, the ofily surprising thing is, 
that he should have so long clung to Transubstantia- 
tipn, as Wickcliffe, near two centuries before, had said 
so much to brin^ that extravagant absurdity into dis- 
credit and contempt. See Lewis's Life of this Re- 
foqner,p. 76— 81. 

* For these extracts, see Fox's Acts and Monu- 
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** His true body/' said our illustrious. 
Reformer, Archbishop Cranmer, '* is truly 
present to them that truly receive him, 
but spiritually. And so it is taken after ^ 
spiritual sort. For when he said, this isi 
my body, it is all one as if he had sajd, thisi, 
is the breaking of my body, this is the shed- 
ding of my blood : As oft &s you shall do 
this, it shall put yQi| in remembrance of 
the breaking qf my body, and the sh^d- 
dipg of piy blood ; that as truly as yoq 
receive this Sacrapnpnt:, so truly shall you 
receive the benefit pj-qp^isecj by receiving 
the same \vort;hily/' Again, after saying 
" that we should understand the Sacrament; 

meiits of the Church, vol. 3, p. 38, 40^ 65, " Hnvin^ 
compared this volumiaous work with the records,'' says 
Burnet, in his Preface to the Hist, of the Reforma- 
tion, p. 2, " I have never been able to discover any 
errors or prevarications in them, but the utmost fidelity 
^nd exactness/' The industry pf fox was truly as- 
tonishing. Employed at Basil, during the persecutions 
of Mary, in the humble but laborious office of cor- 
rector to a printing house, he yet found time to design 
and nearly to complete his Acts and Monumaits of 
the Cbintch ; iind» what is ^ stiU mpr^ extraprdinary 
fact, tl|ie whole was transcribed with, his pwn hand. 
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not carnally, but spiritually/' the Prelate 
adds, ^^ but lifting up our minds we should 
look up to the blood of Christ with our 
faith, should touch him with our mind, and 
receive him with our inward man, and that 
being like eagles in this life, we should fly 
up to Heaven in our hearts, where that 
Lamb is resident, at the right-hand of his 
Father, which taketh away the sins of the 
world, by whose stripes we are made whole, 
by whose passion we are filled at his table, 
and whose blood we receiving out of his 
holy side, do live for ever, being made the 
guests of Christ, having him dweUing in 
us through the grace of his true nature, 
and through the virtue and eflicacy of his 
whole passion ; being no less assured and 
certified that we are fed spiritually unto 
eternal life by Christ's flesh crucified, and 
by his blood shed, the true food of our 
minds, than that our bodies be fed with 
meat and drink in this life: and hereof 
this said mystical bread on the table of 
Christ, and the mystical wine being ad- 
ministered and received after the institu- 
tion of Christ, • be to us a Memorial, a 
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Pledge^ a Token, a Sacrament, and a 
Seal." 

" I answer/' said the Apostle* of England, 
the venerable Latimer, ^^ that to the right 
celebration of the Lord's Supper there is 
no. other presence of Christ required than 
a spiritual presence; and this presence is 
sufficient for a christian man, as a presence 
by which we abide in Christ, and Christ 
abideth in us, to the obtaining of eternal 
life, if we persevere. And this same pre- 
sence may be called most fitly a real pre- 
sence, that is, a presence not feigned, but 
a true and faithful presence. Which thing 
I here rehearse, lest some sycophant or 
scomer should suppose me with the Ana- 
baptists to make nothing else of the Sa- 
crament, but a naked and a bare sign. As 
for that which is feigned of many con- 
cerning their corporal presence, I for my 
part take it but for a papistical invention, 
therefore think it utterly to be rejected.*' 

* '' Ita populam fascinaverat, ut passim eum pri- 
laum Anglorum Apostolorum vocaverint.'' Vide Nich. 
Sanderus, De Schismate Anglicano. Edit. Col. 1628. 
Lib. 11^ p. 181. 
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' To the saihe effect said the excellent 
Bishop Ridley ; " And I also worship 
Christ in the Sacrament, but not because 
he is included in the Sacrament. Like as 
I worship Christ also in the Scriptures, not 
because he is really included in them. Not- 
withstanding, I say, that the body of Christ 
is presettt in the Sacrament, but yet sacra- 
mentally and spiritually, according to his 
grace, giving life, and in that respect 
really, that is, according to his benedic- 
tion, giving life. Furthermore, I acknow- 
ledge gladly the true body of Christ to be 
the Lord's Supper in such sort, as the 
Church of Christ (which is the spouse of 
Christ, and is taught of the Holy Ghost, 
and guided by God's word) doth acknow*- 
ledge the same. But the true Church of 
Christ doth acknowledge the presence of 
Christ's body in the Lord's Supper to be 
communicated to the godly by grace, and 
spiritually, as I have often showed, and by 
a s;icramental signification, but not by 

the corporal presence of the body of his 
flesh.*' 

From these explicit and never to be for- 
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gotten declarations of Divines, who were 
the authors * of a code of doctrine which 
none but the retailers of the opinions of 
the Confessional will pronounce td be 
framed in dark and ignorant ages^ I think 
itjis obvious that while they were intent 
in refuting the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion, and likewise the notion of Irapana- 
tion or Consubstahtiation, they gave no 
sort of countenance to any opinion which 
might confirm and fix the impression on 
the public mind, that the Eucharist was 
no more than a simple memorial. — I now 
proceed to show, that those who were called 
by the Providence of God to restore Pro- 
testantism, after it had been persecuted 
with fire and sword by Mary, sought with 

* There can be little doubt^ that the plan of th6 Ar« 
tides originated in Cranmer; but I think we may 
safely believe, that he derived material aid from Lati- 
mer and Ridley. *' These Articles," says Strype, " the 
Archbishop was the penner, or at least the director of^ 
with the assistance, as is very probabk, of Bishop 
Ridley.^ Life of Cranmer, cap. xxvii. p. 272. And, 
as Latimer then lived with the Archbishop, it is na- 
tural to conclude that he also was a coadjutcMr ill this 
great undertaking. 
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equal care to prevent either the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation from being sanc- 
tioned on pretence of its antiquity, or the 
doctrine of the real presence from being 
rejected on pretence of its mysterious- 

ness. 

When the Clergy, assembled in Convo- 
cation under Elizabeth*, proceeded to re- 

* If I comprehend Mr. Gibbon at all, whose affecta- 
tion of Tacitus renders him so often obscure, I am to 
understand, that the Reformation was more bold and 
complete under Edward VI, because the notion of a 
simple memorial prevailed in our churches. (Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. 10, p. 189) and 
note 33.) I cannot, however, notice the fact of a 
manifest resemblance of leading sentiment, when Ed- 
ward touches upon this topic in his address to the in- 
surgents of Devonshire : — ** By like abuse you are 
persuaded that many hold that the blessed Sacrament 
of Christ's body doth differ nothing fit>m common 
bread, whereas laws, statutes, proclamations, common 
practice, agree that the common bread is only to sus* 
tain the body, but the blessed bread is food for the 
soul.^ Hayward^s Life and Raigne of Edward VI., 
p, 139* The expressions also on this subject in the 
statute 1 Edward VL, entitled, '' An Act against such 
as speak irreverently against the Sacrament of the 
Body and Blood of Christ, commonly called the Sa- 
crament of the Altar,** seemed solely and directly ler 
veiled against those who sought to lower the beneficial 
mystery of the Sacrament to a bare memorial. 
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build that fabric of faith, which in the 
former reign had been shattered to pieces^ 
or at least had received a violent shock, 
the merit of the late workmanship was felt 
on all sides; insomuch that no essential 
alterations were attempted, it being deem- 
ed as nearly perfect* as human frailty 
could make it. Not content, therefore, 
with conforming to the particular ideas of 
Cranmer, they adopted his articles in ge- 
neral word for word, thinking that by so 
doing they best secured the peace of the 
comtaunity, and the great general ends of 
religion. The prolocutor for that convoca- 
tion was the famous Nowell, Dean of St. 
Paul's, whose catechism-f- was publicly 
received throughout all the grammar 

^ It was the fashion even among foreign writers so 
to consider it. See the epistle of the celebrated Gro- 
tius a Gedeoni Boetsaleer et Asperini Baroni in Lan- 
geracy Amst« 1687. 

f Some writers have disputed his claim to this per- 
formance* Bat though I do not acquiesce in all Mr. 
Beloe's conclusions, yet I think his arguments, why the 
book should be assigned to Nowell, are abundantly 
satisfactory. Anecdotes of Literature, vol. iii. p. 
£3,94; 
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schools of the kingdom. When he there^ 
fore maintains in that production the doc- 
trine of the real presence, we have proof 
more than sufficient, that he spoke the 
sense of the Church of England. Nothing 
indeed can be more fully asserted than 
that point, as the fallowing quotation from 
Heylin will demonstrate. " In his cate- 
chism he first propounds this question, viz. 
Caelestis pars et ab omni sensu externo. 
}onge disjuncta quaenam est ? That is to 
say, what is the heavenly or spiritual part 
of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
which no sense is able to discover? To 
which the party catechised returns this 
answer, Corpus et Sanguis Christi, quae 
fidelibus, in csna dominica pr^bentur, ab 
illis accipiuntur, comeduntur, et bibuntur, 
caelesti tantum et spirituali modo, vere ta- 
men atque reipsa. That is to say, the 
heavenly or spiritual part is the body and 
blood of Christ, which are given to the 
faithful in the Lord's .Supper, and are 
taken, eaten, and drank by them ; which 
though it be only in an heavenly and spi- 
ritual manner, yet are they both given and 
taken truly and really, or in very deed.'' 
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Nor were the opinions of the most 
learned divines of King James's day less 
in a state of fluctuation on this subject, 
but equally steady, sure and resolved ; as 
will appear sufficiently convincing from 
this passage of the above-cited writer. " It 
was ordered in the conference at Hampton 
Court, that the Doctrine of the Sacrament 
should be added to the authorised Cate- 
chism of the Church, where before it was- 
not; in which addition to the Catechism 
it is said expressly, that the body and 
blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken 
of the faithful in the Lord's Supper. Verily 
and indeed saith the EngUsh book ; vere et 
reipsa, or vere et realiter, said the Latin 
translation; by which the Church doth 
teach us to understand, that Christ is truly 
and really present, though after a spirit- 
ual manner, in that blessed Sacrament*. 

It is not, however, to be denied, much 
as it may be lamented, that some have 
taken a petulant, precipitate^ and CQjpten- 
tious exceptiou to the terQi$ veribf and en^. 

* Introduction to the Life of Laud, p, 23. ' ^ 

G 2 
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deed; while those who wish to keep a 
more moderate tone, yet find themselves 
thrown into inextricable doubt and per- • 
plexity by these terms. Perhaps, in this 
instance, the compilers of our Catechism 
have been unfortunate in the choice of their 
expressions; since from their strength*, 
they are liable to misconception. In ad- 
mitting this, I am certainly very liberal in 
my concessions; though, be it remembered, 
it is one thing to make this admission, and 
quite another to undervalue the doctrine 
itself. — " The body and blood of Christ 
are. verily and indeed taken and received 
by the faithful in the Lord's Supper, are 
words intended to show, that our Church 
as truly believes the strongest assertions of 
Scripture concerning this Sacrament, as 
the Church of Rome doth; only takes 
more care to understand them in the right 



* '' I am afraid/' observes that original thinker, the 
late Abraham Tucker, '' the expressions employed in 
the Catechism leave a notion in some people of some- 
thing divine infused into the elements.*^ Light of Na- 
ture, vol. 7. p. 90. 
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meaning; which is, that though in one 
sense, all communicants equally partake 
of what Christ calls his body and blood, 
that is, the outward signs of them, yet in 
a much more important sense, the faithful 
only, the pious and virtuous receiver, eats 
his flesh and drinks his blood ; shares in 
the life and strength derived to men from 
his incarnation and death; and through 
faith in him, becomes by a vital union one 
with him, a member, as St. Paul expresses 
it, of his Jlesh and of hk hones; certainly 
not in a literal sense, which yet the Ro- 
manists might as well assert, as that we eat 
his flesh in a literal sense, and not in a 
figurative and spiritual one. In appear- 
ance the Sacrament of Christ's death is 
given to all alike ; but verily and indeed in 
its beneficial effects, to none besides the 
faithful. Even to the unworthy communi- 
cant he is present, as he is wherever we 
meet together in his name; but in a better 
and most gracious sense, to the worthy 
soul ; becoming, by the inward virtue of 
his spirit, its food and sustenance. This 
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real* presence of Christ in the Sacrament, 
his Church hath always believed/' 

Such is the explanation of the tnie doc- 
trine, hy the pious and learned Archbishop 
Seeker, whose rare praise it was, by the 
clearness of his conception, and the acute- 
ness of his discrimination, to have placed 
the profound but frequently obscure ideas 
of his celebrated friend. Bishop Butler, in 
the most conspicuous point of view. One 
fact certainly is clear and indisputable to 
every candid man, that, by verily and in* 
deed^ our compilers could not mean the 
gross and literal, but the figurative and 
spiritual eating and drinking of the body 

* Secker^s Lectures, vol. 2, p. 250, 251. The real 
presence of Christ'^s most blessed body and bloody ob- 
serves the judicious Hooker, is not therefore to be 
sought for in the Sacrament, but in the worthy ie> 
ceivers of the Sacrament. Eccles. Polity, Book v. 
p. 239* Edit. 172. From these two quotations, it must 
be obvious to the plainest understandiag, what is the 
Real Presence meant by our Church. Be it however 
rememberedy that it is a term she nowhere uses ; and 
therefore, in fairness, she is not liable to be charged 
with any equivocation or ambiguity which the use of 
it may have produced. 
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and blood of Christ, that is, to spiritual 
purposes, and with spiritual views; for 
otherwise, the expression to eat bread 
spiritually, and to drink wine spiritually, 
would be little short of a direct absurd- 
ity*: though it were to be wished, for 
the sake of removing every doubt and 
abjection, they had in this instance more 
studiously adapted tbeir ktnguage to po- 
pular comprehension, and we had been 
instructed to say, that the faithful believer 
only, veriltff and indeed receives the spi- 
ritual, not carnal, benefit of the Sacra* 
ment. 

But whatever difficulty may lie in the 
words just mentioned, it is the basest of 

* "Our Church, indeed, teaches us to believe that 
the bread and wine continue still in their true and na- 
tural substance, but it teaches us also that it is the 
body and blood of Christ, which every faithful soul 
receives in that Holy Supper. Spiritually, indeed, and 
after a heavenly manner, but yet most truly and 
really so.'* * Archbishop Wake's Discourse on the 
Holy Eucharist, p« 38. 

•f- Dr. Balguy defends verily and indeed by the con- 
text; and adds, it is uncandid in the highest degree to 
charge the English Church with favouring the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation. See Charge vii. p. 306* 
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all base assertions to insinuate, as some 
have done, that our Reformers meant to 
manage the affair of Transubstantiation* 

* Even our Saxon ancestors held opinions in this 
matter which were extremely adverse to those of the 
Romish Church. It would be strange indeed^ if men 
who, we may justly conclude, had a much keener feel- 
ing, and readier perception than they, for the love of 
moral and religious, truth, should, from anj induce- 
ments of selfish interest, be inclined to countenance 
a doctrine, to which their forefathers, who, compared 
with them, may be said to have reposed in all the le- 
thargy of ignorance, manifested so marked an antipa- 
thy. I have lately met with a very scarce book at the 
British Museum, entitled ^' A Testimonie of Antiquitiie, 
shewing the faythe in the Church of England, touching 
the Sacrament of the body and bloude of the Lorde, 
here publickly preached and also received in the 
Saxon's tyme, above 600 years agoe," imprinted at 
London, by John Day, 18mo. without date, but which 
there is every reason to believe, must have been printed 
in or near the year 1567 ; the following extract from 
which will sufficiently rescue the British Churches 
from the long established imputation of believing the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, till 'the sun of the 
Reformation poured forth its clearer light. *^ As the 
writynges of the fathers, euen of the first age of the 
Churche bee not thought on all partes so perfect, that 
whatsoeuer thyng hath beene of the spoken ought to 
be receaved without all exceptid (which honour true- 
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with the Papists. Yield they might in 
matters of secondary importance, and that 

lye them selues both knewe and also have confessed 
to be onely due to the most holy and tryed word of 
God:) So in this sermon here published some thynges 
be spoken not consonant to sounde doctrine ; but ra- 
ther to such corruption of greate ignorance and su- 
perstition, as hath taken roote in the Church of l5g 
time, being ourmuch cumbred with monckery. A» 
when it speaketh of the masse to be profitable to the 
qaicke and dead — of the mixture of water with wyne 
—and whereas here is also made reporte of ii vayne 
miracles, which notwithstanding seeme to have been 
inforced for that they stand in their place inaptly, 
and without purpose, and the matter without them, 
both before and after, doth hange in itself together 
mos orderly : with some other suspicious wordes soQd- 
ing to superstition. But all these that be thus of some 
reprehensi5 be as it wer but by the way touched : the 
full and whole discourse of all the former part of the 
Sermo, and almost the whole Sermo is about the un- 
derstanding of the Sacramentall bread and wine, bowe 
it is the bodye and bloude of Christ our Sauiour, by 
which is revealed and made knowen, what hath beene 
the common taught doctrine of the Church of England 
on this behalfe many hundreth yeares agoe, contrarye 
vnto the unaduised writyng of some nowe a dayes. 
Nowe that thys foresayd Saxon Homely with the other 
testimonies before alleadged, doe fuUye agree to the 
olde auncient bookes (whereof some bee written in 
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from the wise and commendable motive 
of pleasing the nation at large by a liberal 

the olde Saxon^ and some in the Lattyne) from whence 
they are taken \ these here vnder written, npon dilU 
gent perusing, and comparing the same^ have fonnd 
by conference, that they are trulye put forth in print 
without any adding, or withdrawing any thing for the 
more faithful! reporting of the same, and therefore 
for the better credite hereof have subscribed their 
names. 

Matthewe Archbysbop of Canterburye.^ 

Thomas Archbysbop of Yorke. 

Edmunde Byshop of London* 

James Byshop of Durham. 

Robert Byshop of Winchester. 

William Byshop of Chichester. 

John Byshop of Hereifbrd. 

Richard Byshop of Elye. 

Ed wine Byshop of V. Vorcester. 

Nicholas Byshop of Lincolne. 

Richard Byshop of S. Dauys. 

Thomas Byshop of Coventry and Litchfield. 

John Byshop of Norwiche. 

John Byshop of Carlyll. 

Nicholas Byshop of Bangor. 

With divers other personages c^ honour and credite, 
subscribyng their names, the recorde whereof remaines 
in the bandes of the moste reverend father Matthewe 
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scheme of conciliation; but in the great 
fundamentals — in every article of christian 

Archbishop of Canterbury.^' Prefixed to this attestation 
of the first Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
^e thirteen other prelates, is a ^* Sermon of the Pas- 
chall Lambe, and of the Sacramental body and bloude 
of Christ our Saviour, written in the old Saxon toungee 
before the conquest, and appoynted in the reigne of 
the Saxons to be spoken vnto the people at Easter 
before they should receave the Communion, and now 
^first translated into our common English speche;'' one 
short extract from which will incontrovertibly prove 
that though the blasphemous absurdity of a Wafer- 
God might have formed the prominent article in the 
creed of Dunstan and Odo, yet it could not have been 
the religion of the Saxon people at large, as some 
papist writers have so positively maintained. '^ Much 
is betwixte the bodie Christ suifred in, and the bodie 
that is hallowed to housell. The bodie trulye that 
Christ sufired in was borne of the flesh of Marie, with 
bloude and with bone, with skinne and with sinnowes 
in humane limmes with a reasonable soule living, and 
his ghostlie bodie which we call the housell, is ga- 
thered of many comes: without bloude and bone, 
without ]imme, without soole ; and therefore nothing 
is to be understand bodelye, but all is ghostlie to be tmr 
derstandeJ' p. 55. It was about the middle of the 
eleventh century that Lanfranc, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, first brooght the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion into England. See Fox's Martyrs, vol. 2, p. 457* 
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faith essential to salvation, there was no 
oscillating between power and popularity. 
They saw distinctly, they reasoned impar- 
tially, and they decided firmly. Deep in- 
deed would have been their shame, and 
severe their punishment, if for the private 
views of their own Church, or any sinister 
advantage whatsoever, they could have 
been carried out of the path of their 
duty. 

Admitting, then, as I fiilly do, that the 
words verily and indeed are too strong, and 
therefore calculated with many to excite 
considerable embarrassment; yet, I shall 
not depart from what appears to me truth 
and reason, when I hold, with Archbishop 
Laud, '^ that for the Church of England 
nothing is more plain than that it believes 
and teaches the true and real presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist*/' We may indeed 

* Wharton's life of Laud, p. 459.—'' Too many, 
indeed,'' observes Archbishop Land, '' confound Tran- 
substantiation with the Real Presaice, whereas these 
have a wide difference." Yet this was the Prelate 
who, after bringing ChilUngworth back to the Church, 
(SeeRoshworth's Collect. toI.3, p. ISSO'been so often 
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be reproached by the Papists, with some 
show of justice, for our own manifold and 

accused of a design to set up the Roman Catholic 
and to overturn the Protestant religion, or at least to 
re-unite the two churches. It is curious enough, that 
while he was thought, in the latter part of bis life, to 
have looked with that friendly eye towards the corrup- 
tions of the Papal See, as even to have sent his obei* 
sauce to its head, and to have received the offer of a 
Cardinal's hat in consequence of that act, it should 
have been publicly said at Rome, after the tragical 
catastrophe of his death, that ^' the greatest enemy of 
the Church of Rome in England was cut off, and the 
greatest champion of the Church of England silenced.^' 
—See Wharton, p. 6l6. There are many, however, 
even among the Puritans, who still believe this last 
solemn declaration of Laud himself: — *^ I was bom 
and baptized in the bosom of the Church of England, 
established by law ; in that profession I have ever since 
lived, and in that I now come to die.'* Laud was a 
great man; but disregarding, from his iuflexible spirit, 
the circumstances of the times, he came to an un- 
timely end. He knew the genius of Popery frequently 
tended to produce unlimited scepticism, and that fana- 
ticism was often apt to degenerate into downright 
atheism. These were the vices of his age. Yet the 
arbitrary and violent measures he took to counteract 
and place them under the guidance of rational and 
impressive religion, proved fatal to himself, as to all 
his schemes of amendment and correction. If the 
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never ending varieties. But upon this 
question, it is abundantly manifest, that 
there exists a perfect agreement even in 
these latitudinarian days, among all those 
who are not ashamed to glory in the name 
of an orthodox Churchman^ The follow- 
ing passage, which comes from the pen of 
him, who fills the proudest place in the 

Puritans had such au aversion to the sign of the cross 
in baptism^ the wearing of surplices, and kneeling at 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, as to call these 
the three nocent ceremonies, (see Neal on the Hampton 
Court Conference, and likewise Brand's Observations 
on Popular Antiquities, vol. 1, Preface, p. xii. xiii. 
note h, and p. 132, for some ludicrous instances of 
the Puritan detestation of the cross form,) no wonder 
that the application of music and painting, pomp, 
and ceremony, to religious worship, worked those 
fierce sectaries up to the highest pitch of vengeance 
against Laud, and produced a combination against 
him, when they were thegoyeioorsof the Parliament^ 
which ended in bis ruin. — In that Prelate's private 
character, which has been exposed to the same unde- 
served obloquy as his public one, the greatest blemish 
of it seems to have been his inveterate hostility to 
Archbishop Williams. See Bishop Racket's Life of 
Williams, p. 65, Part ii. Wharton labours hard ^ to 
vindicate the Primate in this particular, but I think 
with very little success. 
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annals of our Reformation, and in the 
remembrance and affection of all true 
Protestants, is as fully recognized as an 
article of our creed, as it was in the days 
of his immediate followers. " The first 
catholic christian faith*/' says Cranmer, 
" is most plain, clear, and comfortable, 
without any difficulty, scruple, or doubt. 
That is to say, that our Saviour, Christ, 
although he be sitting in heaven in equality 
with his Father, is our life, strength, food, 
and sustenance ; who, by his death, de- 
livered us from death, and dailv nourishes 
and increases us to eternal life. And in 
token thereof, he hath prepared bread to 
be eaten, and wine to be drunk of us in 
his Holy Supper, to put us in remembrance 
of bis said death, and of the celestial 
feeding, nourishing, encouraging, and of 
all the benefits which we have thereby. 
Which benefits, through faith and the 
Holy Ghost, are exhibited and given unto 
all that worthily receive the said Holy 

* Answer to Bishop Gardiner, Lond. 1550, p. 396. 
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Supper. This the husbandman at his 
plough, the weaver at his loom, and the 
wife at her rock, can remember, and give 
thanks unto God for the same : this is the 
very doctrine of the Gospel, with the con- 
sent wholly of all the old ecclesiastical 
doctors*/' 



^^ Some of Cranmer's expressions on this subject 
were interpreted by his enemies into a belief of the 
bodily presence. But if any thing is to be found ob- 
jectionable in them on that score^ it is completely 
disavowed and done away by the following very ex- 
plicit declaration. ^' And in a Catechism by me trans- 
lated and set forth, I used like manner of speech, 
saying, that with our bodily mouths we receive the 
body and blood of Christ. Which my saying, di- 
vers ignorant persons, not used to read old ancient 
authors, nor acquainted with their phrase and manner 
of speech, did carp and reprehend for the lack of good 
understanding. For this speech, and others before 
rehearsed, of Chrysostom and all others like, be not 
understood of the very flesh and blood of our Saviour 
Christ (which in very deed we neither feel nor see) 
but that which we do to the bread and wine, by a 
figurative speech, is spoken to be done to the flesh 
and blood, because they be the very signs, figures, 
and tokens, instituted of Christ, to represent unto us 
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his yerj flesh and blood. And yet as with our corpp. 
real hands and mouths, we do corporeally see, feel, 
taste, and eat the bread, and drink the wine (being 
the sign and sacram^its of Christ's body), even so 
with spiritual eyes, hands, and mouths, we do spirit- 
ually see, feel, taste, and eat bis very flesh, and drink 
his very blood.** 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

Cannderatiom respecting the Holy Sacrament being a 

Feast on a Sacrifice. 

FROM the foregoing exposition of the 
sentiments of the Greek and Latin Fa- 
thersy and of the foreign and English 
Reformers, it should appear that there is 
nothing which can be brought from them 
to sanction, establish, or illustrate the 
opinion of a bare memorial. There is 
much artfulness, therefore, under the 
colour of great simplicity and candour^ 
in Bishop Hoadly's saying, " that it is of 
small importance to Christians to know 
what the many writers upon this subject 
since the time of the Evangelists and Apos- 
tles have affirmed. And much less can it 
be the duty of Christians to be guided by 
what any persons by their own authority, 
or from their own imaginations, may teach 
concerning this duty*/^ Now, when it 

* Plain Account| p. 4, 5. 
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is recollected, that this comes from him, 
whose doctrine is so completely at variance 
with that of the Established Church, as 
set forth in her articles, homilies, and 
liturgy; — for according to the plain and 
full, and it might have well been added, 
new account of the Lord's Supper, since 
the author tells us, (and I have shewn that 
he is the very first, author who ever told 
such a thing to his readers,) there are no 
privileges peculiarly annexed to the wor* 
thy participant of the Sacrament — no 
concomitant grace — no spiritual benefits 
— no communion with God ; — ^it is no re- 
newal of our baptismal vow-^nor seal of 
the christian covenant — nor precious and 
powerful atonement for our sins — in short, 
it is a rite purely comniemprative, and no 
preparation is necessary to the worthily 
partaking of it*;'' and that this is the great 
general pervading purpose of the Plain 
Account, even pyrrhonism itself cannot 
doubt; — most assuredly then it is not 
going too far to say, that the paradoxical 

* PlaUi Accpunt, p. 143, 133, 156, 164,173, 174- 

H 2 
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inconsistency of the Bishop's language is 
here so gross, as to become absolutely in- 
tolerable. In spite^ therefore, of this pre- 
sumptuous pride of didactic ignorance, 
which is in such direct contradiction to 
itself, for in one paragraph he says, that we 
are not to be guided by what any persons 
by their own authority, or from their own 
imaginations, may teach concerning this 
duty, and almost in the very next, the 
current of his thoughts takes a contrary 
course, and he delivers the most unheard 
of opinions with an oracular confidence, 
as if he alone were greatly in the right, 
and all the orthodox* learning of Europe 



* '' This work of darkness is notwithstanding 
ascribed to an apostolical messenger of light. To a 
Bishop ! To a servant and successor of our Saviour ! 
How is it possible, that one who subscribes our 
articles, who engages to inculcate our Catechism, to 
administer the Church according to our canons, and 
this Sacrament according to our rubric, should writis 
one senteqce of such a book ? It is impossible he 
should vindicate his conduct in so doing to his con- 
science, by pleading the superior authority of Scrip- 
ture in favour of his principles, since he holds his 
bishopric by subscribing to the consonancy between 
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greatly in the wrong, I must venture to 
infer, aware, as I am that no authority is 
admissible for the foundation of any doc-* 
trine, except that of the Holy Scriptures, 
that the Apostles and Evangelists them«- 
selves, though they did not affirm, yet 
considered the last supper to be a feast on 
a sacrifice, and not of a remembrance of 
a dead benefactor. 

** That Jesus sufficiently declared the 
whole of what he understood by the last 
supper,'' is a proposition of the Bishop, 
to which perhaps there is no danger in 
acquiescing ; yet, if we were not to extend 
our inquiries to what he did as well as said 
at the institution of this holy rite, we 
should leave the most essential parjt of it 
unexamined and unexplained*. The Bishop 



the Holy Scriptures and the v^ry reverse of this au- 
thor's doctrine, as set forth in our rubric, articles, and 
homilies/' Skelton*s Sermons, p. 353, 354. 

* In his excellent discourse on this subject. Bishop 
Sandford justly observes, ^* that the Evangelists are 
very brief in their apcounts of this institution; a cir^ 
cumstance which adds to the difficulty of compre- 
hending, as they at once did, all that was meant by 
the actions and words of their Lord and Master on 
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however is pleased to conceive, that a right 
understanding of the ' Sacrament is to be 
collected only from a strict adherence to 
the express words of our Lord; But I 
shall presume to assert, that we nrust have 
recourse to other passages of Scripture, 
and also to the circumstances of the time, 
ihe occasion, as well as the manners and 
the usages of the age, since the connexion 
between them and the speaker is obvious : 
they reflect reciprocal light on each other j 
and it is only by a careful investigation of 
the bearings and relations of these several 
things, and by comparing, what is intended 
for example — what only as narrative — by 
sifting what is understood literally — what 
figuratively, and where one precept is to 
be controlled and modified by another, we 
can be enabled to discover with certainty, 
that the Disciples did conclude the last 



this occasion, while it furnishes an internal evidence 
of the veracity of the history which they relate in a 
few words, as men solicitous about nothing more than 
to record a fact as it really happened." P. 416, 417« — 
Sermons preached at St. John's Chapel, Edinburgh, 
laiQ- 
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supper to be of the nature of a feast upon 
a sacrifice — a feast of faith upon the body 
and blood of the Redeemer. 

Warmly as the position has been con- 
troverted, still few seem better established, 
than that the early and universal preva- 
lence of sacrifice over the whole heathen 
world, though deformed, debased, and in- 
cumbered by a variety of superstitious 
appendages, had its origin in divine ap- 
pointment. They who trace the rise of 
this expressive act of worship to the 
invention of man, are led unavoidably 
thereby to ascribe the origin of the di- 
vine institution of the Jewish sacrifices, 
to a mere compliance with the reigning 
practice*, and thus they fall into the 
grossest of errors ; since, independently of 
the unreasonableness there is in supposing 
that they were instituted out of compli- 

♦ Spenser^u his great work, De Legibus Hebrseorum, 
says, *' Expiatoria, Federalia, Pacifica, aliaque sacri- 
ficia lege praecepta,^ are derivable from Pagan mytho- 
logy* ^ol. 2, cap. ii. p. 759* Bat this writer, not- 
withstanding his high name, is to be consulted, as 
Bishop Magee observes, ^ with much caution, and his 
authorities scanned with much suspicion.** 
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ance with the customs of other nations^ 
when the whole design of the religion of 
the Jews was to separate them from those 
nations, they are compelled by their own 
hypothesis, to overlook the great object to 
which the institution pointed, and from 
which alone it derived its true value and 
importance. The sacrifices and offerings 
of Abel, Noah, Abraham, and holy men 
of old, can only be considered as useful 
and instructive rites, inasmuch as they 
bear a reference to the sacrifice of that 
One, who was to make atonement for all 
mankind. The blood of bulls and goats 
could possess no virtue of itself to pro- 
cure pardon for the sins of the offerer — 
the slaughtered victim could not purge 
offences. It could never with those sacrU' 
JiceSj make the comers tliereunto perfect. 

* '* From those who presumptuously deride the doc- 
trine of atonement, we would ask some reasonable 
solution of the origin of sacrifice. Will they make it 
consistent with any natural idea? Will they discover 
in the blood of an innocent victim, any thing recom- 
mendatory in itself of the offerer's suit and devotions? 
Though they should clear away, what they term a 
load of superstition from the Christian worship, they 
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But viewed as typical of a future and 
mote full and liberal dispensation, when 
the sanguinary sacrifices offered by the 
Aaronical priests should cease, we recog- 
nise at once the propriety of the chief 
part of the Jewish service, consisting of 
sacrifice. Accordingly, we find the minds 
of the Jews were full of victims* ; (and in 

« will find it encumbering every altar of their favourite 
natural religion ; they will find these absurdities forin^ 
ing the significant and generally indispensable part of 
all religious ceremonies ; and however disgraced, as 
we are ready to allow, with every abominable pollu- 
tion, though retaining nothing to perfect the service, 
or to purify the ofi*ering, still, in its expiatory form, in 
its propitiatory hopes, the sacrifice of heathen nations 
preserves the features of that sacred and solemn office, 
which was ordained to keep up the remembrance of 
guilt, till the full and perfect sacrifice, oblation, and 
satisfaction was made, by an eternal Mediator, for the 
sins of the whole world. '^ For the foregoing forcible 
passage, see Randolph's very able Sermons during 
Advent, p. 46, 47* Bishop Magee, in his truly learned 
and important Discourses on the Scriptural Doctrines 
of Atonement and Sacrifice, has maintained the posi- 
tion at large with peculiar success, that the institution 
of sacrifice was of divine ordinance. See vol. 1, p. 
43,60. 

* It was this disposition to bloody sacrifice which> 
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this also the Pagans * imitated them,) the 
sacrifice was always followed by a religious 
feasting on the thing offered, called the 
feast upon, on, or after the sacrifice, and 
those who partook of the repast were sup- 
posed to partake of the benefits of the 
sacrifice. Consequently to one living un- 
der the Mosaic ritual — ^to a Jew, whose 
religion was so entirely sacrificial-f-, a body 

among other things, rendered the institations of Moses 
so agreeable to the apostate Julian, who had for them, 
observes the Abb^ de la Bieterie, '* on gout plus digne 
d'nn boucher, que d'un philosophe." See note 2, Aux 
Lettres Choisies de Julien, p. 409. 

* To partake of the feast, which always followed a 
sacrifice, seems, as Mr. Mitford remaiks, in his excel- 
lent Histoiy of Greece, vol. 1, p. 1€0, to have been an 
essential part of the ceremony. — ^If any thing remained 
after the Eopi-ai fwra dsor, as Plato terms them, it was 
usual, as we leant from the scholiast upon the Plutos 
of Aristophanes, to cany portions of them home to 
their friends, •* u ymp a, ^nof wms, tftp^w ^ morff r^ j 
dvmLf, rug •naMf^ xom ?fl|ur nwu" And it is worthy of 
remark, that the heathens who had been converted to 
Christianity, applied to the elements and the table, 
their usual terms of sacrifice and altar. Vide liensus, 
lib. iv. cap. 32. 

t ** The Jewish religion, or the old and fint cove- 
nant was set up by sacrifice, and the blood of the 
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slain J given and broken for another y must of 
course remind him of a sacrifice; there- 
fore, the Eucharist would necessarily con- 
vey the precise notion of a sacrifice of 
atonement to the first participants*. 

But if the words, this is my body which 
is given for you, this is my blood which is 
shed for yoUy recalled to the Disciples, 
without any forced accommodation of 
ideas, the nature of a sacrj/^cc-f-, the sub- 

sacrifice is called the blood of the cpyenant/^ See a 
Discourse of the Nature of the Lord's Supper^ by Johu 
Jeffery, D, D. Archdeacon of Norwich; Lond. 1669, 
p. 5. 

*' *^ His disciples to whom he spake these words, 
must have understood them, as the Jews commonly 
did, when the blood of a sacrifice was ofiered for an 
atonement, in order to the remission of sins." Stilling- 
fleet's Works, Lond. 1710, vol. iii. p. ^SS. 

t St. Paul says, Christ has given himself for us an 
offering and sacrifice to God. Ephes. v. 2. And as 
the order of Melchisedeck was a sacrificing order, 
and Christ being a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchisedeck, so here did he perform the most solemn 
act of his* Melchisedeckian order, by offering up his 
body and blood under the symbols of bread and wine. 
For if Melchisedeck^s bread and wine did not prefigu- 
rate the Eucharistical symbols, I should like to be 
informed of what they were prefigurations. ** It is a 
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'Sequent words, fw the remission of siris^ 
must have specifically represented to them 
the true intent and purpose of the sin of* 
fering*; since nothing could appear more 
close or striking than the analogy. The 
injunction, take^ eat^ would of necessity 
include the idea, that they were to com- 
memorate a peace offering-f-. When, too, 

celebrated tradition of the Jewish Rabbins,'' remarks 
Mapletoft, in his Plain Account of the Lord's Supper, 
Lond. 1712, p. 69> ^^ that in the days of the Messiah, 
who was to be a priest for ever after the order of Mel- 
chisedeck, the bloody sacrifices offered by the Levitical 
priesthood should be done away with, and the sacri- 
fice of praise or thanksgiving should only remain, 
which should be for ever celebrated with bread and 
wine, in like manner as Melchisedeck, the priest of the 
most high God^ met Abraham when he blessed him." 
Gen. xix. 

* '^ This eating and drinking is ^ feast upon a sin 
offerings and therefore is a greater pledge of remission 
of sin." Bishop Patrick's Mensa Mystica, or a Dis- 
course concerning the Lord's Supper, Lond. 1676^ 

p. 74. 

f " The third sort were peace offerings, which were 
made to God for some benefits received, which go 
among the Hebrews under the name of peace, to tes- 
tify their gratitude to him." Bishop Patrick's Mensa 
Mystica, p. 52. Of these two sorts of sacrifices, it 
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eur Lord, pointing to the cup, which he 
blessed as a symbol of his blood, as he 
had blessed the bread, as a symbol of his 
crucified body, said, this is my blood of the 
new testament, or covenant, which « shed 
for many for the remission of sinsj it would 
argue a strange degree of incredulity to. 
suppose that the Disciples did not remem'- 
ber that Moses, in ratifying the old cove- 
nant, took half of the blood of the sacri- 
fices, and sprinkled it on the altar, and 
the other half he sprinkled on the people, 
^nd said, behold the blood of the covenant 
which the Lord hath made with you. There- 
fore, their minds must have been oppressed 
with perfect stupefaction, not to have un- 
derstood from the language used by their 
Master, that he thus meant plainly to 
mark out the similitude in the nature and 
objects of the two covenants*. And al- 



should seem, that the sin offering always took place 
before the peace offering, whenever those two offerings 
were made by the priest Ogden^s Fourth Sermon 
on the Lord's Supper, p. 474. 

* " By Christ's blood of the new covenant, and 
by the new covenant in that his blood shed for many 
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though the veil of ignorance and preju- 
dice upon their understandings and hearts 
prevented them from discerning many of 
the prophecies which related to the mis- 
sion of our blessed Lord, yet, when they 
heard these words, take, eat, this is my 
body, — this is my bloody drink ye all* ofity 

for the remii^sion of sins, is meaQtthe game thing i 
and as the blQo4 pf the sacrifice which was u^ed in 
the setting up the religion of the Jews (Exod. xxiv. 
ver. S), is called the blood of that covenant^ so the 
blood of Christ, (our great' propitiatory sacrifice,) is 
called the blood of this covenknt/' Mapletoft's' Plain 
Account of the Lord's SuppeT>'p. 66. ^ 

* The strikingly specific fact of our Lord command* 
ing all to partake of the cup, illustrates in no slight 
degree the criminality of the Romish Church refusing 
the cup to her laity. St. Mark, upon this command of 
our Lord, subjoins a particular observation which 
ought not to be overlooked; ' that they all drank of it.^ 
Mark, xiv. 23. And wherefore does he say this, but 
because the cup being the type, the emblem of the 
blood of the atonement, it was necessary that each 
should have a particular application of it We are 
not then much surprised that the denial of the cup 
should so deeply interest the consciences of the Hus- 
sites, a sect sincerely pious (see L'Enfant Hist de la 
Guerre de Hussites,) that a civil war was the conse- 
quence. Truly, it seems a folly past comprehension, 
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they could not but have known, that he 
meant to establish a sacrificial feast, in 
analogy to their passover, and to uphold 
this new rite, as applicable to and express- 
ive of the great sacrifice of the Redeemer* 
of mankind on the cross, of which the 

« 

paschal lamb was the typical illustration -f-; 

that those who are such sticklers for the bare literal mean- 
ing of this is my body, in the preceding versC; should re- 
fuse all meaning to ^ drink ye allot this cup/ in the next 
verse. Well may it puzzle a plain mad^s understand- 
ing — to one not practised in the refinements of so- ' 
phistrj; how the sacrament can be celebrated, ^here 
the use of the cup is not granted. 

* *^ Then let us trust upon his death only/^ ex- 
claims the venerable Latimer, ^' and look for no other 
sacrifice propitiatory, than the same bloody sacrifice. 
For Christ himself said, Consummatum est. It is 
perfectly finished. I have taken at my Father's hand 
the dispensation of redeeming mankind. I have wrought 
man's redemption.^ Sermons, Lond. l607, p. 23. 

XpirS' Cyrilli Archiepisc. Alexandr. contra Julianum, 
Lib. X. p* 345 vo /topj^ioy ovy rou r^oCarou, o ro f ao^a ^H¥ 
smreLktftou • 0fOf, tttt^s V '^^^ X^row. — Dial, cum Tyr- 
phone Jud..p. 200. — " So clear an allusion does every 
part of this Sacrament bear to that ancient solemnity^ 
that we must be more blind than the Jews themselves 
not to see, that as that other Sacrament of Baptism 
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and if the Je,ws were accustomed to sing a 
hymn of j>raise, called the great Hallel or 
Halc'lu-yah, in memorial of their deliver- 
ance put of Egypt, by the angel's passing 
over those houses on which the blood of 
the paschal lamb was sprinkled, when he 
slew all the first-born of the Egyptians, 
with far more reason ought the disciples of 
Christ to commemorate with praise and 
thanksgiving, the greater and more general 
redemption of mankind from evils,of which 

was instituted by Christ, from the practice and custom 
of the Jewish Doctors, who received their proselytes 
by the like washing, so was this Holy Eucharist 
established upon the analogy which we have seen to 
the Paschal Supper, whose place it supplies, and 
whose ceremonies it so exactly retains, that it seems 
only to have heightened the design,- and changed the 
application to a mote excellent remembrance/' Arch- 
bishop Wake's Discourse on the Holy Eucharist, p. 
5. Some of my readers may feel an interest in being 
told, that the manner of killing this lamb was very 
conformable to Christ's death upon the cross, and 
when it was roasted, it was so placed as to resemble 
the figure of a cross — to Yap4trufiuyo¥ itpofiatov, o^ijjxart- 
(of/i^yoir ifjLOiws fw rp^jxari tov crrewpo, vtratiV Justini 
Martyris Opera, 1593— Dialog. cumTyrphone Judso, 
p. SOI. 
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the deliverance out of Egypt was but a 
faint emblem : for by the virtue and 
merits of the sacrifice of Christ, the peni- 
tent is saved from sin and death eternal — 
of which salvation, the blood of the pas- 
chal lamb was a most evident and signifi- 
cant type. 

Here, however, an objection meets us, 
which must not be overlooked. It has 
been said, that the Jewish passover bears 
no relation to a sacrifice, because that 
could not be lawfully made but by a 
priest; therefore, it was nothing but a 
mere feast, and thus from analogy to the 
Jewish, we cannot make the Lord's Sup- 
per to be a feast upon a sacrifice. To this 
argument may it not be satisfactorily re- 
plied, after first denying that the killing of 
each sacrifice was the oflSce of the priest 
exclusively, insomuch that the people not 
only commonly killed their own passover, 
itself a sacrifice *, and by which they had 

• See Cudworth's True Notion of the Lord's Sup- 

per, p. 9, 11, 8cc. &c. I must here take the opportu- 

' nity of saying, that to the remarks equally acute and 

solid of this celebrated Divine, I am indebted for the 

I 
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a title t(v the blessings of the old covenant, 
but they did the same concerning any 
other of the sacrifices *, — can it be unwise, 

idea of the doctrine of tlie Sacrament being a feast 
on, or after a sacrifice, and I .believe every other writer 
who has espoused this opinion, must prjofess the sam^ 
obligations. 

* See Bishop Patrick's Commentary, vol. 1, on 
Exodus, chap. xii. v. 6, p. 219, on Leviticus, chap. i. 
v« 4, 5, p. 376. In the reign of Hezekiah there seems 
indeed aji exception to the practice of private persons 
killing their own passovers. — But then, what was the 
reason f There were mapy in the congregation not 
sanctified; therefore, the Levites had the charge of 
killing the passovers for every one that was not cleaQ, 
to sanctify them unto the Lord. 2 Chronicles, chap. 
XXX. V. 17- The proof, however, of the passover being 
truly a sacrifice, could not be resisted even by Sykes 
himself; though, in admitting it, as he does, (see* Essay 
on Sacrifices, p. 41,) some of his leading arguments 
suffered much thereby, in pointof consistency. Patrick, 
•on Exodus, chap, xii, v. 27, remarks, that the passover 
is frequently called by the name of a sacrifice. The 
emphatic words of Josephus may here be transcribed, 
whose authority on this subject will be decisive wiA 
every unbiassed reader — rijySwo'^avijvrorf e^iorr^s KiyrrgtH 
Bverai itpoeiitoy ijjxa; nao-^a Acyi/u^yi^y. De Antiquit. & 
Bello Judaico. Lib. 3, cap. x. For a full and perfect 
refutation of those who deny the passover having the 
distjihguisbing characters of a sacrifice, see Cudworth^s 
True Notion of the Lord's Supper. 
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I say, to conclude, thact if the paschal 
feast was not a feast upon a sacrifice, and 
if it had not been the true intent and pur* 
pos&of our Lord to convey that meaning to 
his Disciples, he might have instituted the 
last supper with the same propriety at 
any other period, than just before the pas- 
sion, and while he was eating the paschal 
supper*? But who can hesitate to be- 
lieve that such was his purpose, except 
those who find it not their interest to be 
convinced, when we recognize in the very 
form of celebration all the marks of a sa* 
crificial supper- For as there, flesh and 
blood were the things administered, and 
they not being at hand, or no longer suit- 
able -f-, while of necessity some symbolic 

* '* Twas in the mean time conveniently instituted 
at the close of the Passover, as that which was to take 
its place ; the Eucharist, being a memorial of the death 
of Christi as the paschal lamb was the type of it, and 
as Buch was very congruously appointed a!t the ap* 
proach of his death.^' See Popery not founded on 
Scripture, by I. L. p. 385. 

f '' Nor is it from the purpose, that Chrisi has not 
again given us the flesh of slain animals, nor bloody 
meals, such as the fathers formerly ate in their sacred 

I 2 
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elements must be given to be received by 
the communicants instead of them, since 
such is our frame, that sensible emblems, 
when not glaring or ostentatious, make a 
deeper and more lasting impression on 
our minds, than a bare historical narrative 
of the facts to be remembered, so, by a 
natural reference to his body and blood, 
to which the elemeqts on the table before 
him bore some resemblance, inasmuch as 
one is a liquid and the other a solid, cor* 
responding with the blood and the body, 
he thus made the bread and wine the sym- 

• 

feasts, but has furnished out his table with plain bread 
aud wine. For Christ's blood, by which all our debts 
are cancelled, and the fire of divine wrath is quenched, 
being once shed, it became a crime any longer to shed 
any blood in the sacred rites of Christians.'^ See the 
learned Witsius's Discourse on the Lord's Supper, vol. 
3, book iv. chap. xvii. '^ The bread and wine was 
more fit than the fiesh to be retained, because, now 
that Christ is come, all the sacrifices are to cease, and 
no more blood is to be shed for sin. This I say may 
be a good reason why bread and wine only are used, 
because they are unbloody things,: and after the killr 
ing of the Lamb of God, there is to be no more life 
offered for our offences." See Bishop Patrick's Mensa 
Mystica, Introd. p. 9. 
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-bols of one of the most wonderful events 
in the whole history of man's redemption. 
There is at once, indeed, sufficient ground 
for the conclusion, that the Passover was a 
sacrifice fitly so called from the record of the 
institution thus given in the language of 
Moses. " It is the sacrifice of the Lord's 
Passover * ;" or rather, as the septuagint 
version more properly reads, it is the sa- 
crifice of the Passover : and in the same 
account of this transaction it is said, 
** Thou shall not offer the blood of- my 
sacrifice with leaven, neither shall the sa- 
crifices of the feast of the Passover be left 
until the morning -f-.'' Upon which pas- 
sage a learned critic remarks $, " that God 
terms it by way of excellence mi/ sacrifice^ 
and he made this law that none of the 
paschal lamb should be left until the 
morning, that men might have no excuse 
if they should put a slight upon this sin- 
gular sacrifice.^' 

Now as to the diflficulty arising from 

* Exod. xii. 87. 

t Exod. xxxiv. 35. 

X Spenser De Legibus Heb. p. 150. 
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its not being comprehended in the Leviti- 
cal sacrifices, (for the time of its institu- 
tion was long before Moses had received 
any intimation concerning the Tabernacle, 
or the service there to be performed,) this 
may be easily removed by considering that 
the sacri^ces of Abel, Noah, Abraham, 
and the other Patriarchs, were not leviti- 
cal, ^nd therefore no exception ought 
upon that account to be taken; while 
this at least must be admitted, and more 
the present argument does not require, to 
establish the point, that the Passover had 
all the essentials of a sacrifice, and that 
God was pleased to call it his own. Upon 
the whole then it is demonstrably evident, 
that when St. Paul affirms that Christ oufr 
Passover has been sacrificed for us^ he obvi- 
ously means a real and effective sacrifice, 
and that what the Passover sacrificially 
jconsidered was to the Jews, Christ has 
been to Christians. 

Having noticed the foregoing objection, 
I proceed to observe, that what our Sa- 
viour had primarily in view in the last 
supper will be sufficiently obvious to 
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all, with the exception perhaps of those 
whose understandings have been corrupted 
through the refinement of certain modern 
expositors, by a reference to some passages 
of St. Paul on this subject. The cup of 
blessing which we blessj is it not the commu* 
nion of the body and blood of Christ ? the 
bread winch we breaks is it not the communion 
of the body of Christ ? (a mode of putting 
the question to make the assertion here 
intimated more positive and undoubted,) 
asks the Apostle, when he endeavours 
to convince the Corinthian proselytes to 
Christianity, of the unlawfulness of eating 
things sacrificed to idols. Now reduce the 
expression, the communion of the body and 
blood of Christy to the lowest scale of im- 
portance, it is at least a communion with 
the members of his mystical*' body, the 



* Alladihg to the mystical union that we have with 
Christ in this holjr rite, Casaubon- thus forcibly ex- 
presses himself. ** Nam quid magis admirabile, aut 
magis stupendum qnam jungi, atque adeo coalescere 
in corpus unum, hominem cum Deo, creaturam cum 
creatore, mortalem cum immortal!, finitum cum infi- 
nil0, csenum cum caslo. Hoc majus est miraculum. 
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Church, and with him as Head of the 
Church, from whence alone we might rea- 



quam de nibilo mundum creasse ; jure igitur exclamat 
Paulus, magnum esse hoc mysterium/' Exercit. ad 
Ann. Eccles. Baron, p. 445. ** The second part of the 
analogic is discerned in the mystical body of Christy 
which is the congregation of the faithful communi- 
cants.'' Bishop Moreton's Institution of the Sacra- 
ment^ Lond. 1635, p. 165. ^' For in place of this 
eucharistical sacrifice, whereof the Passover was a 
special kind, hath Christ ordained our Evxapipoh 
wherein, as they in theirs had a communion with him 
who was to come, so have we a communion with him 
who is already come." See Joseph Mede's Works, 
fol. p. 255. '^ Let it not seem strange that this cir- 
cumstance of a true participation of, or communion 
with, the body and blood of Christ, is so much in- 
sisted upon. Our Lord lays the same stress upon it, 
John vi. 54. It refers evidently to the whole method 
of our redemption, by the Son of God taking our na- 
ture upon hin)) in order that in him, as in a new Head, 
it might bie sanctified and restored. The union, there- 
fore, of all his members with him, in whom their whole 
nature is renewed, though it be an high and glorious 
mystery, is manifestly of the last importance to the 
Christain faith.^ Elementary Discourses by Arch-* 
deacon Pott, p. 68, fourth edition. If utility be a 
criterion of excellence, this little tract has the highest 
pretensions to public notice. It confirms the faith of 
the wavering— removes the doubts, of the scrupulous — 
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sonably infer, that the last supper was a. 
communion of the body and blood of 
Christ in a feast upon a sacrifice, and not 
a general commemoration of a deceased 
benefactor; since to eat the body and blood 
of Christ in the Lord's Supper, is to be 
made partakers of his sacrifice offered up 
to God for us ; as to eat of the Jewish sa- 
crifices under the law was to partake in 
the legal sacrifices themselves. The Co- 
rinthians, therefore, by assisting at the 
celebration of a similar feast in a religion 
hostile to Christ's, evidently profaned his 
institution ; for the things which the Gen- 
tiles sacrijice^ they sacrifice to devils. Ac- 
cordingly, they could not lawfully partake 
of both together, the sacrifice of the true 
God, and the sacrifice of the Devils. Ye 
cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the 
cup of the Devils J says the Apostle in 

* 

silences the gainsayer-^and convinces the impartial. 
Among those of the present day, whose profession is 
divinity, there are few or none who, by the efficacy 
and orthodoxy of their writings, have more success- 
fully stood forth as the champions qf religion and 
virtue, than the venerable Archdeacon of London. 
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another passage in the same Epistle. The 
inference deducible thence is obvious. It 
is this, that the Lord's table and the table 
of the Devils being both federal rites, the 
same person could not be partaker of 
both*. And with respect to the argument 
itself, its object is clearly to prove that the 
Jast supper is of the nature of a feast upon 
the sacrifice, and so, of consequence, a 
federal feast — federal with respect to the 
evangelical covenant, as the Jewish feasts 
were with respect to the legal covenant ; 
for as those were feasts upon typical sacri- 
fices, so is this a feast upon the real sacri- 
fice to which they pointed. But if we 
adopt the supposition, that it is the bare, 
naked and empty remembrance of the 
death of Christ — ^if there is that perverse- 
ness in our reasonings, as wilfully to over- 
look all the scripture declarations of its 
value, benefit, and effic?icy — of its sacrifi- 
cial; expiatory, and atoning nature, we 
shall be entangled in a labyrinth from 



* Cud worth's True Notion of the Lord^s Supper, 
p. 27, &c. &c. 
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which all the ingenuity of the author of 
the Plain Account will not afford us a clue 
to escape ; since what can be more strange 
thai! the eating the flesh and drinking the 
blood of one, who is to be considered only 
in the light of a teacher or benefactor ? If 
Christ meant nothing else but this^ by in- 
stituting the Eucharist — if eternal life, 
and the means of its attainment were not 
marked and pointed out by God himself 
in this' rite, then would it be difficult to 
say why he should make eating his body 
and drinking his blood so important a 
duty. Surely, therefore, to enitertain the 
foregoing notion, is to run counter to every 
principle of sound reasoning, and to mani* 
fest an impotent attempt of rendering 
incomprehensibilities comprehensible. — 
Yet into such extravagancies are thinking 
men hurried, by their passionate fond- 
ness for every appendage of a favorite 
system. 

Further, my general view of the nature 
and end of the Sacrament will receive ad- 
ditional confirmation from the sense in 
which the phrase, the being guiUy of the 
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bodi/ and blood of Christ *, used by the same 
inspired writer, is so clearly and obviously 
intelligible. The Corinthians, as it ap- 
pears, had been guilty of making no dis- 
tinction between the bread of the Sacra- 
ment and common bread ; in other words, 
they used the Church more as a place of 
riot and intemperance, than as the house 
of God. This indecent celebration, this 
confounding of the Lord's Supper with a 
common meal, this utter perversion of it, 
the Apostle calls the beingguilty of the body 
and blood of the Lord ; that is, not duly 
esteeming and honouring his body, count- 
ing it as a common thing ; and his blood, 
by which he was consecrated into the office 
of our evangelical High Priest, as cpmmon 
blood : — or, not putting a difference be- 



* This is a strong figurative expression, like that 
in Heb. vi« 6, they crucified to themselves the Son of 
God afreshf and put him to an open shame. But its 
literal exposition will be a guiltiness of behaving to- 
wards the Lord in the same unworthy manner, and 
with the same sort of ill disposition, profaneness and 
contempt, as the Jews did when they crucified the 
•Lord of Life. 
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tween the ftacramerital bread and wine; 
and the ordinary fbod of feasts, not re- 
garding them as symbols of Christ's body 
and blood, — as an offering and sacrifice 
for sin, — the price of our peace and par- 
don, and all other covenant blessings, and 
therefore ziu:h a one eateth and drinketh 
damnation^ to himself. — An accusation 

• Nevertheless, I would here caution the well-dis- 
posed and humble believer, not to understand the word 
damnation in too strong a sense ; for, from what fok 
lows afterwards, it evidently should have been trans- 
lated judgment, or condemnation; not to certain 
punishment in another world, but to those temporal 
judgments which shall be inflicted as God seeth fit. — 
By unworthily receiving the Lord's Supper, **wekindk 
God^s wrath against us, we provoke him to plague us with 
divers diseases and sundry kinds of death.'* When 
Skelton, therefore, affirms that damnation and the 
death of the soul are only synonymous terms, he 
clearly mistakes the sense of the Apostle. The learned 
and pious Dr. Doddridge, whom none will accuse of 
irreverence fur the most solemn institution of our re- 
ligion, has this remark on the word damnation, 1 Cor. 
xi. 29, — in his Comment on the New Testament. 
*' I think it the most unhappy mistake in all our ver- 
sion of the Bible, that the word panO' is here rendered 
.punishment. It has raised a dread in tender minds, 
which has greatly obstructed the comfort and edifica- 
tion which they might have received from this oirdi- 
dance." 
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surely much heightened, were the Lord^B 
Supper instituted only to ccHnmemorate a 
deceased benefactor. But on the suppo- 
sition, that St^ Pa.ul considered this holy 
rite as.a. feast upon a sacrifice, (and it seems 
from his. opinion of the Corinthian pro£eu- 
nation^ that he could not view it as a simple 
inemQria)^. or in any other light but that of 
being designed to set before his proselytes 
the merit of Christ's bipod, by which their 
crucified Redeemer ratified the covenant 
when he promised to be merciful to their 
iniquities^ and remember them no more;) 
there is t}f,en abundant reason to approve 
of the ApojstJe's expression, the equity and 
justice of which, if the Sacrament were, 
what its modern degraders have sought to 
make it, we might reasonably presoime to 
questipn. But ujgiles^ we impugn or evade 
the authority of Scripture — unless we re- 
fine away its full and direct meaning, we 
must readily admit that our Saviour did 
intend the Eucharist to be not only a sa- 
orifice, but a feast upon a sacrifice ; and 
therefore, when he was beforehand, shew- 
ing to his disciples the nature of his sacra- 
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mental flesh, be calls it the bread of God; 
and as oblations made to God are styled 
in the Old Testament the bread of God *, 
so Christ styles his expiatory victim by 
the same name. Now nothing, it will be 
recollected, but what had been sacrificed 
is evef called in holy writ the bread of 
God; consequently, when that which we 
receive in the sacrament is designated by 
our Saviour the bread of Gody the inference 
surely is well founded, that he did intend 
it as a feast on a sacrifice. To all then 
but the favourers of the Socinian hypothesis, 
it must be clear, that when Christ in the 
institution of the Eucharist says, take^ 
eat J this is my body given^ u e. sacrificed 
for you, he does pot more plainly and po- 
sitively aflirm that the body which they 
then looked upon was now made an ob- 
lation for them, than he declares to them, 
that they were to regard it in the light of 
a sacrifice, to be consumed by manduca- 
tion. 
There is, however, another consideration 

* Levit. xxL 6, 8, 2«. 
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of still higher importance for the purpose 
of fixing a precise idea of the nature of 
the holy ordinance in question, which is 
this, that if our Lord in his heavenly wis- 
dom so passionately longed for this pass- 
over, that he desired to live only till he 
had kept it, and St. Paul calls our Lord 
himself by that very name, Christ our Pass- 
over is sacrificed for us^ and therefore he 
adds, let us keep the feast, then is the 
conclusion inevitable and just, that Christ's 
death was a real sacrifice ; secondly, that 
he was our Paschal Lamb, by whose blood 
we are saved ; and thirdly, that the memory 
of his death is to be observed by a feast * 
frequently to be repeated by all Christians 
till the second advent ; when his power 
over all flesh shall shine forth in its me- 
ridian glory, when the mystery of God 
shair be finished, and when we shall see 
and feel our interest in the glory of him, 

* '^ The sacrifice of the cross hath made abundant 
atonement, and satisfied the Divine Justice. We are 
allowed to feast upon this precious victim, and to re- 
joice in the saving virtue of Christ's death." Popery 
not founded on Scripture, p-. 43 1 . 
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who is the bond of union between things 
in heaven, and things on earth. 

From these considerations, and many 
others which crowd on me, this conclusion 
has arisen in my mind, that simple and 
easy as the words appear to be in the four 
passages which recite the institution, still 
they cannot be satisfactorily explained in 
any other way, than that of their allusion 
to a sacrifice of atonement j without which, 
they will become obscure in their defini- 
tion, and superfluous in their tendency: 
And which carries me on to this farther 
conclusion, that so far is that notion from 
perplexing the understanding of the un- 
learned Christian, the common objection 
against the interpretation which I have 
been advocating, I am persuaded the spe- 
cific nature of this rite is only to be ex- 
plained, yand to be relieved at once from 
all mystery, by a reference to the manner 
and design of the Jewish sacrifices, where 
always those that ate of them were ac- 
counted partakers of the altar. For 
though the words of the institution are 
thought so simple, and so much within the 

K 
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reach of popular apprehension, yet I 
scruple not to assert, that without this 
necessary explanation^ there is no rite in 
the old pagati idolatry^ or in the MahomcM 
dan superstition, more recondite frona or-^ 
dinary conception^ or more inextricably 
inconsistent. Strange as the Socinian may 
deem this opinion, let not the pioud reader 
be scandalized at the boldness of it;**^ 
it affirms no mord than that which ha& 
been said by Bishop Cleaver^ whose judg- 
ment upon this point is entitled by all of 
the orthodox persuasion to the greatest 
deference^ " Yet surely no institution was 
ever more remote from common appre- 
hebsionj if we are allowed to look nt> 
ftirthet than the letter, as some eagerly 
contend : no precept was ever more unex- 
ampled in the history of Jewish rites, oi' 
more unprecedented in all the variety of 
caprice, which distinguished the ceremo- 
nies of idolatrous worship. Whether we 
consider our Lord as a teacher or legisla- 
tor, a friend or benefactor, still the com- 
mand to eat the symbol of his body, and 
to drink the symbol of his blood, uncdii* 
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nected 9s it must stand in the ideas of 
those, who will admit no explication but 
what may be found in the strict phrase of 
the institution^ will be allowed to be as 
strange as it is new */' 

In making the foregoing decision, I am 
perfectly aware that the concluding words 
of the institution, do this in remembrance 
of me J imply, to quote the words of another 
distinguished Prelate -f, " that the celebra*- 
tion was to be continually repeated ; which 
it must be owned was not the practice in 
the feasts after the sacrifice, on which, as 
we say, this holy rite was modelled/' But 
so far from this peculiar difference consti- 
tuting any objection to the above conclu- 
sion, I am the rather inclined to think, that 
had this christian rite coincided essentially 
with any other species of sacrifice pre- 
scribed to the Jews, the impression of its 
dignity would be weakened, its object low- 
ered, and its end darkened. It ought, in- 

* First Discourse on the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Sapper, p» 9. 

f Warburton's Sermon on the Nature and End of 
.the Lord's Supper, p. 45. 

K 2 
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deed 9 never to be forgotten, that if it be A 
representation of the sacrifice of the death 
of Christ, and this I flatter myself I have 
shown with sufficient clearness, it should 
correspond exactly hot only with one, but 
with all the sacrifices of the law ; since our 
Lord was prefigured by them all*. la 
what is contained the full import and com-t 
pletion of the whole sacrificial system, but 
in the stupendous sacrifice of Christ-f- him*- 



* '' Whether he taketh it, as some of the ancients 
do, terming the Lord's Supper the Sacrament of the 
Altar, partly because it is a Sacrament of that lively 
sacrifice which Christ made for our sins upon the altar 
of the cross, and partly because that Christ's body, 
crucified for us, was that bloody sacrifice which the 
blood-shedding of all the beasts offered upon the altar, 
in the old laws, did prefigurate and signifie unto us.'* 
Disputation of Doctor Cranraer, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in Oxford; A. D. 1354, in Fox's Martyrs, vol. 

3, p. 19* 

t '* That as the Jews ate of their peace offerings in 
general to call to mind the sacrifice of Isaac, and give 
God thanks for those blessings which they received by 
it, of that of the Passover in particular, in memory 
of God's delivering them out of Egypt, so the Christi- 
ans partake of this blessed Sacrament in memory of 
that deliverance which the sacrifice of the cross of 
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self? For are we not taught by the whole 
strain of the New Testament to consider 
the death of Christ as a proper sacrifice 
for sin ? Less than this we are clearly not 
at liberty to attach to those passages which 
make mention of his sufferings as a consi- 
deration for which the wisdom, justice, and 
goodness of God, thought fit to grant to 
the penitent, deliverance from the bondage 
and wages of sin — from the fear of death 
— from the power of Satan, and resto- 
ration to peace, happiness, and immortal 
glory. 

Therefore, besides its other resembling 
circumstances to the legal sacrifices, this re- 
presentative rite should shew, that Christ's 
body was a sin offerings a peace offering, 
and the true paschal lamb. And that it 
truly was, that which it professes to be, 
an epitome of every sacrifice of the, old 
law^ is to be demonstrated from our Lord 
being compared in the New Testament to 

Christ, whom both Isaac and the Paschal Lamb slain 
in Egypt typified, hath purchased them." Arch- 
bishop Wake's Exposition of the Doctrine of the 
Church of England, p. 59.. 
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every one of these sacrifices. The ;f6l*» 
lowing texts I presume are sufficient to 
establish this point. Sacrifice and offering, 
an(i burnt off^ringi and offering for siuy 
thou wouldst not — then $aid he, lo^ I come ta 
do thy will. He taketh away thejirst, that 
he may establish the second ; for by one offer^ 
ing he hath perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified* — Christ also hath loved us and 
hath given himself for us an offering and a 
sacrifice to God for a sweet smelling savour ; 
which last expression denotes the sacri-r 
fices of peace offerings. — He is the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sins of the 
world; an offering and a sacrifice to God; 
set forth to be a propitiation, through faith 
in hi^ blood ^. 

Now upon the supposition, that this rite 



* I "would wish to refer those persons who do not agree 
with theconclusions which I have deduced of our Lord's 
purpose in the institution of this sacrament, ftom their 
not being sufficiently supported by scripture passages, 
to those in Leviticus, as abundantly confirxniitory of 
the view which I have taken : even the perusal of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews will render it consigteiit 
and probable. 
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is a Sflterificial feast instituted in memory 
-of Christ^s death, it will supply us with no 
mean and indecisive evidence, that it really 
conveys, as t|ie Church expresses it, an in- 
ward and spiritual grace j and all the benefits 
at which sacrifice aimed, as pardon, favour, 
thanksgiving. For instance, if it imparts 
to us the benefits of a sin offering, namely, 
atonement and forgiveness, expressed in 
the words, this is my body xphich is given for 
the remission of sins, with the obliteration 
of our offences, it restores us to a power 
of receiving every communication of di- 
vine grace necessary to our future and 
eternal salvation. And if, besides the be- 
nefit of a sin offering, it includes the be- 
nefits of a peace* ofli*ring, expressed in 

the. words, take, eat^ this is my body, then 

* — "So Christian^^ in tjieir Sacrament^ are ox>tto 
think t|ie bread which Chri&i has apppinted to be pijir 
peace offe^ring," &g. See Archbishop Wake'ls £xposi- 
siti^n of the Doctrine of ^e Church of England^ p. 
,^2.— "And toi^ching these things, the Jews had sacri- 
jCices by divipe appointment; sin offerings, or trespass 
pfferiags of the expiatpry kinds, peace offerings for 
b^^fit^ received op: expected." Life of Whitgift, 
A|>pi9Qd* to ]Bopk ill No. 45. 
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it plainly intimates that by the nature of 
the rite itself, we are placed in a state of ao 
ceptance with God. Moreover, if in addi- 
tion to the benefitsof a sin and peaceoffering, 
it be likewise a federal * rite, and we drink 
the blood of the new covenant, we obvi* 
ously apply to ourselves all the precious 
benefits t procured by that covenant, by 

^ Sykes, in his Essay on Sacrifices, p. 59$ explains 
sacrifices as '' federal rites/' and describes them *^ as 
implying the entering into friendship with God, or 
the renewal of that friendship when broken by the 
violation of former stipulations.'^ But though this 
writer is here said to be treading in the footsteps of 
Mede, Cudworth, arid Waterland, yet, in the course 
of their respective arguments to establish the Euchar 
yist as a federal rite, be it remembered, that they never 
forget reverently to draw a broafl and distinct line 
between the Creator and the Creature. " If any man,*' 
says Dr. Balguy, ** choose to call this transaction a 
federal rite, I see no harm in the expression ; provided 
only we forget not the infinite distance between the 
parties to such a covenant." Charges, p. 307- 

+ ** But, in the Holy Supper, we have something 
more than an instructing sign. It is likewise a seal, 
ratifying to us the promises and graces of God. And 
first, it really seals all the promises of the covenant of 
grace which was formerly sealed to believers by the 
passover, and all those other sacrificial feasts to which 
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which we have justification, peace*, and 
the gift of grace, that is sanctification. 
Indeed, all may be comprehended under 
the compendious denomination of the 
Fruits of the Spirit, since without this 



they yrere admitted ; again, more especially, the pro- 
"mises of the New Testament, better than those of the 
Old, which the fathers were obliged to be satisfied with. 
And, in this respect, the Supper of the Christians 
greatly excels the Passover. This is my blood of the 
New Testament, which is shed for many for the remission 
of sins, in order to a real and not typical expiation of 
sins, blotting out the hand-writing, quenching our 
thirst, and enjoying a fulness of delight in perfect 
liberty. In fine, it most especially seals some saving 
blessings, both of this life, and of that to come" Wit- 
sius on the Lord's Supper, Book iv. chap. xvii. 

* '' And we do expressly pronounce that in the 
Lord's Supper, there is truely given unto the believers 
the body and blood of our Lord, the flesh of the Sonne 
of Man, which quickeneth our soules, the meat that 
commeth from above, the food of immortality, of 
grace, truth, life, and peace ; and that the same sup* 
per is the communion of the body and blood of Christ, 
by the partaking whereof we be revived, strengthened, 
and fedde unto immortality ; and whereby we are 
joined, united and incorporated unto Christ, that we 
may abide in him, and he in us." Bishop Jewell's 
Wprks, Lond. l6l 1, p. 209- 
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grand benefit*, which is unquestionably the 
Holy Ghost's in-dwelling or aid, we may 
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* If we bad not the earnest of the spirit, obsenres St. 
Cbrysostom, we could not enjoy tbe Holy Mysteries* 
** El (M^ ijy dplatotv itvev^r^g^ — crx iv yuos^^^tav witeKoMa'aiurJ* 
De Resurrect. Mort. p. 511, 512. In St. James's Li- 
turgy, the words of Institution with respect to the cup 
run thus — *' ^vx^P^S'^<^^i» (^ytaa-ag, leXiiaras igvfvimr^i ayix^u!* 
euchari$tizing it, consecrating it, filling it. with the Holy 
Ghost. SeeLiturgia 8. Jacobi,exBibIioth.Patruai,toin. 
fi. Now the generally reputed author of this Liturgy, 
k clearly of opinion, that svxa^fHnv, like i uA^«ik, signi- 
fies a consecration or blessing wrought by the grace of 
the Holy Spirit ; and St. Paul powerfully supports this 
doctrine, when he says, by one spirit we have been all 
baptised in one body^ and we have all been made to 
ilrink into one spirit. 1 Cor^. xiU 13. For as in tbe 
first clause he speaks expressly of baptism, so in the 
other, his meaning is tolerably intelligible, of our 
drinking the cup blessed with the Holy Spirit in the 
Eucharist. We are not, however, to be surprised, that 
tiie enlightened and rational commentator of the 
sehooi of Priestley, should peremptorily reject the no«- 
tion of the symbols being consecrated by the Holy 
Ghost, when they discard all belief of Christ's death 
as a true and real sacrifice for sin, though above 
twenty texts in the New Testament pointedly describe 
Christ^s death as a sacrifice for sin. Dr. Pelliog, in 
bis Dificoorse of the Sacraments, p. 278, has remarked, 

that even the old Socinians, who were tbe most per- 
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in vain expect to begin, carry on, or com-^ 
plete the great work of our salvation. So 
just is the account given of the Lord's 
Supper in the twenty-fifth article of our 
Church — " that the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper is not only a badge or to- 
ken of a Christian man's profession, but 
rather a certain and sure witness and ef- 
fectual sign of GracCj and God's good will 
towards us ; by which he doth work invi* 
sibly in us, and doth not only quicken but 
also strengthen and confirm our faith in 
him." 

I shall now proceed, (as I wish to meet 
the whole of the argument before I finish 
the chapter,) to reply in a more formal 
manner to the several objections advanced 
against the notion of the Lord's Supper 
being a feast on a sacrifice, some of which 
I have already incidentally answered in 
the foregoing remarks. Since the hypothe- 

verse interpreters of Scripture that ever yet appeared, 
cannot but acknowledge that the Apostle's meaning 
i&f that we have drank of the spirit, and that io this 
pAiticular they agree with St. Cbrysostom, while St. 
Jerome expresses it by Potionati Spiritu!* 
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sis of Cudworth has been attacked Dot 
only by the Socinians, but even by those 
who may otherwise be esteemed as the 
zealous asserters of orthodoxy in religion. 
Collecting then these objections from all 
quarters, and if their weight equalled their 
number they might be reckoned formidable 
indeed, I shall reduce them to the follow- 
ing heads, which may be said to include 
the whole of the rest. 

The first objection I shall lay before my 
readers, and which I think does not admit 
of much discussion, is this:—" That it is 
highly improper to call the Eucharist a 
sacrificial feast, when our Lord partook 
of it with his disciples ; since, if Christ 
made what is denominated a feast upon a 
sacrifice, he himself would not have eaten 
of the bread, or drank of the cup*.'' In 
this passage, it is incontrovertibly implied, 
that our Lord was a communicant with his 
disciples. I am aware that, with many, 

* See the Naked Trath, or a Reply to that learned 
PiTine, Dr. Cudworth, on his book, called a True 
I^Qtion of the Lord's Supper, by I. G. Lond. 167U 
p. 18, 19. 
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this is looked upon as an established p6si« 
tion ; but there are many weighty reasons 
which should incline us to a directly con- 
trary supposition. In the first place, not 
a shadow of proof can be brought from 
Scripture to substantiate this opinion. We 
read, indeed, that Christ ate of the Pass- 
over with his disciples, and, when the Jewr 
ish paschal supper was over, he instituted 
this solemnity. It is the concurrent testi- 
mony of St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, 
and St. Paul, that he took bread into his 
hands, that he blessed itj that he brake itj 
and then gave it to his disciples^ command- 
ing them to take and eat ; moreover, that 
he took the cup into his hands, hkewise, 
that he gave thanks over it, and that then 
he gave it to his disciples that they should 
drink of it. But in the whole of the trans- 
action, there is not the slightest melition 
made of his . own eating of the bread, or 
drinking of the cup. Nor was there any 
occasion for him so to do. As a Jew he 
was bound to the observance of the Mo- 
saic law, and, consequently, to the par* 
taking of the Passover. But this was a 
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federal rite of his own, having a reference 
not to the Hebrew, but to the Christian 
church, the use and design of which was, 
that his church might partake of him, and 
of his spirit, and receive all the blessings 
of the new covenant. Is it likely then that 
he should communicate of his own body 
and blood ? The very reverse may be con- 
fidently affirmed* It was not possible, that 
he, who was without sin, should eat and 
^rink for the remission of sins; and, there^ 
fore, it is not in the least probable that he 
did partake of the sacramental bread and 
wine with his disciples. 

The next objection that I shall produce, 
and which seems founded upon the pal- 
pably absurd and extravagant assumption 
of its favouring the Lutheran notion of a 
Teal and local presence, is, *^ that * it can- 
not be said that the Eucharist is a feast on 
a sacrifice, unless it be allowed either that 
the bare elements are a sacrifice, or else 
that they are transubfi1;antiated into the 

* See Dr. Wise's Answer (LondoD, 17l6> p* 34) to 
Johnson's Unbloody Sacrifice, part ii. p. 4, and like- 
wise the Naked Truth, p. 124. 
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real body/' But the sacrificial feast, which 
I am here contending for, is not a feast of 
the mouth, but of the mind — ^a spiritual 
manducation — that is, a feast upon the 
symbols of the great sacrifice, made for 
the sins of mankind, as commemorative 
of that sacrifice. 

It is, however, again asked by the writer 
just referred to, " how, by any reasonable 
figure, can Christ's crucified body and 
blood shed, which are now no more, be 
considered our food or our drink, and 
therefore, what relation have they to a 
feast upon a sacrifice ? " To this it may 
be answered — ^That though the crucified 
body, as such, is not, and though the blood 
shed is not, yet the benefits of that feast 
are of perpetual efiScacy, and will con« 
tinue to operate till the consummation of 
all things. This then is a feast of the 
highest and noblest nature that ever was. 
Here we feed on the Son of God himself, 
Christ our Passover, that was sacrificed for 
us, whose flesh is meat indeed^ and whose 
hhod is drink indeed. Here we are brought 
into a close alliance with him who was of- 
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fered up for our redemption i we are one 
with Christ, by his spiritual body tliat is 
given US'; we receive the seals of oiir adop- 
tion, and are restored to our lost inheri- 
tance — in a word, all the merits and effects 
of the death and passion of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour, all the benefits and 
blessings procured from them, are hereby 
displayed, communicated, and conveyed 
to us. ' 

The celebrated MoBheim *, the learned 
historian, has sedulously inculcated an 
opinion on this subject, which, if found 
to be well urged, would presently over- 
throw the reasonings of those who adopt 
the thesis of Cudworth. To reply then to 
one, whose name as a writer is of so de- 
servedly high reputation, that many of 
his learned countrymen have re-echoed 
without much consideration his sentiments 
upon this point, may be deemed equiva- 
lent to answering a multitude. 

Mosheim's train of arguments takes a 

* In his Latin Notes upon Cudworth's True Notion 
of the Lord^s Supper, and in his Preface to the same^ 
printed A. D. 1733* 
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course directly in favour of the Lutheran 
notion of the corporal presence in the 
Eucharist. His accusation is, that the 
English divine makes the sacred elements 
bare symbols* and signs — an accusation 
which cannot, be shown lo be groundless, 
and ma} safely be admitted. But when 
he would confine Cud worth's argument to 
the notion of a mere memorial or remem- 
brance, his misrepresentation of it to the 
greatest possible extent must, I think, be 
obvious. A supposition most unaccount- 
able indeed — that this very writer should 
wish to convey to his readers nothing more 
than a general memorial, while the entire 
tendency of his explication is to make the 
Lord's Supper a real feasting upon all the 
benefits of the grand sacrifice — where we 

* Non obsur^ hie vir doctissimus significat^ eorum 
sese favere partibus, qui panem et vinum, qui bus frui 
datur illis qui ad Sacram Ccenam accedunt, Sjfmbola 

' tantum et imagines Corporis et Sanguinis Servatoris 
nostri esse, ipsum vero hoc convivium ritum esse eo 
unice institutum consiliq putant, ut memoria magni 
Sacrificii illius repetatur et renovetur, quod pro generis 

' humani peccatis Christus in cruce supremo numini 
intulit. Moskeim in Notis, p. 10. 
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are allowed spiritually to eat Christ's flesh 
and to drink bis blood, and thus to become 
incOTporated with him in the mystical 
union, by which, as St. John says, ^e 
dwell in Christ and Christ in us ; for }f 
there be no such thing as real comqiunipn 
with God, many expressions in Holy 
Scripture can have no determin^^te luean- 
ing; and our sanctification and redemp- 
tion by the death and merits of our blessed 
Redeemer, would be no longer fixed upon 
the ba^is of an evidence, which, js nfQt tp 
be shaken by any of the cavils of the scep- 
tical and licentious. 

Moreover, it does not require any great 
effort of penetration to discover the drift 
of Mosheim, in striving with all his^might 
to slip aside from every scripture proof of 
benefits* J as drawn from this text of St. 



* Hie monuisse satis erit, premi ab eo vestigia prae* 
cipaorum Reformati Catus Doctorum — velle enim eos 
notum est, ideo coenam a Servatore nostro potissimum 
esse institutam, ut Sancti Homines, qui ad earn acce- 
dunt, eum Cbristo et Servatore suo arctius conjungan-* 
tur, et Beneficiorum Hominibus abeo partorum reddaa- 
tiarparticipes: nos vero repudiare, quia omnes Homipes, 

it'- 
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Paul, The cup of blessing which we bless, is 
it not the canmiunum of the blood cf Christ ? 
The bread which we breaks is it not the com^ 
munion of the body of Christ? — and to 
make the sacramental feeding common 
both to good and bad men; because then, 
agreeably to his view of the subject, he 
could with less difficulty resolve the whole 
of the apostle's meaning in the text intq 
an external profession * or outward fellow* 
ship, instead of a spiritual union of good 
men. Now, if the charge against Cud- 
worth be that his notion is favourable to 

Bive probi sint sive unprofri, Corporis et Sanguinis Do- 
mini verejieri compotes in Sancta Ccena statuimus. Quee 
quidem eorum Sententia baud patitur ut verba Sancti 
Homiois aliter quam de SpirituaU covgunctione Fidelium 
cum Cbristo accipiaDt. Mibi vero expositio hsec neque 
verbis Pauli neque proposita, ejua videtur esse consen- 
taneum — generatim et universe tradit Sanctam Coenam 
Commonionem esse Corporis et Sanguinis Christi ; nee 
Christianorum aliquem, ad Sacrum boc Epulum venien- 
tium, cujtiscunque demum tit indolis, ab hac communi* 
one excludit. Mosheim in Notis, p. 30. 

* Cum in Sancta Coena compotes fiant Corporis et 
sanguinis Domini, testenturque, quoties sacrum ilium 
cibum ftumunt, sese inter se conjunctos et unius sacra 
civitatis membra esse. Mosheim iq Pr^fat. 

L 2 
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the figurists or memorialists, may it not be 
fairly retorted, that the opinion of our 
author has a strong bearing to the princi- 
ples of the Socinians. Let not the reader 
mistake me. Mosheim supposes, what 
they of course deny, the Lord's na- 
tural body to be really or locally pre- 
sent, as well as really received. Still, ac- 
cording to his strange theory, no spiritual 
benefits' are intimated in the text of St. 
Paul, because it does not point out any 
distinction between the worthy and un- 
worthy receivers, as if the apostle deemed 
it necessary to specify that which he 
thought might be safely left to the com- 
monest understanding to infer; and, there- 
fore, the good and bad equally partici- 
pated of Christ's body and blood, in our 
authorV sense of the apostle's text: sO, 
accordingly^ the idea of benefits must be 
set aside, lest they should be supposed 
common to both, which is supposing an 
obvious absurdity. 

It is really not a little singular, that an 
assumption so contrary to all reason should 
originate in a writer, whose freedom from 
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incoDsistencjj and whose knowledge of the 
subjects of which he treats^ are in general 
^o. remarkable. Since, if his conclusions 
be right, then is the primary and leading 
design of the Lord's Supper, in its effects 
to all worthy communicants, completely 
.neutralised— then we do not receive those 
\%ry benefits, of which a feast on a sacri- 
^ce is ordinarily the pledge or earnest, 
and this most distinguished ordinance of 
the Gospel amounts only to a commemo- 
ration of Christ's death, or an outward 
profession of Christ's religion ; and thus 
persons, who lead jives unworthy of Chris- 
tians, both before and after it, may never- 
theless be worthy communicants ; because, 
if the Lord's body be verily and indeed 
received by M communicants, then must 
all receive the Spirit, and be sanctified: 
consequently, the presence of the Spirit 
is vouchsafed to the unworthy as well as 
worthy *. Whereas, nothing can be more 

• « The outward Saciament sign is common to all ; 
as well the bad as the good. Judas received the Lord's 
bread, but not that bread which is the Lord to the 
faithful receiver. The spiritual part, that which feed- 
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cleat to bira who bears the high character 
of a candidate for eternity — to the real 
christian, that without faith wetDust ntied* 
be unfit for that holy orA'm'anct. TJ^ie an- 
gument with him advances ivdm conjeo- 
ture to certainty, that it Was. intended fet* 
those alone for whom Christ's body wob 
broken, and for the remission of whose 
-sins Christ's blood was shed ; and hence it 
was subjoined, let a man examine^ him- 
self, and so let him eat. Unless, fthere- 
'fore, we perform the exercises of the soul 
herein prescribed, it comes to us in wor4 
only, and not in power. They only thep 
can wash their garments and make them 

eth the ftouli oalv the faidiful do receive : for he caxi- 
not be partaker of the body of Christ, which is no 
member of Christ's body/' Archbisliop'Sandy^s S^i- 
moDS, p. 1 19« ' 

* The Greek w^rd hmf^altm, id borrowed from 
goldsiimtha tryiqg gold^ whether it jbe genuine or 
counterfeit^ and is used to signify trying the quality 
or goodness of any thing for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether it be of the right kind : here it evi« 
dently means, examining whether we are - sincere 
believers or hypocrites, in order, as the nex^t verse 
Bays, that we may not eat and drink damnattoii «or 
judgment to ourselves. 
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in the blood of the lamb— they only 
can spiritually receive and feed apoa 
Christ's body and blood-r-tbey only can 
make the external rites which others may 
perform, seals of the covenant, upon whom 
that great agent, whose office it is to con- 
vince us of sin, has poured forth his aid 
and influence, because they have neither 
grieved, offended, or done despite unto 
him — because they have sought and re- 
cognized God and his Christ, in their 
power and preciou^ness* 

The next objection of the learned au- 
thor appears to me so abundantly weak 
and frivolous, that, from fear of further 
prolixity, I should certainly have omitted* 
it, did I not think that some might pos- 
sibly construe such an omission into an 
acknowledgment of its justice. 

This objection may be thus stated r that 
our Saviour ^ made a feast upon the 
sacrifice before the sacrifice had been of- 
fered ; therefore the original Eucharist was 
not a feast consequent upon a sacrifice : 

* . Mosheim in Pra^fiB^t 
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and whereby it is argued, that the subse- 
quent Eucharists, being unquestionably • of > 
a' similar description with the first, are not 
feasts upon a sacrifice — a wa}' of thinkings' 
than which, though specious, nothing can. 
be less conclusive. It would follow, then,' 
from this reasoning, that the paschal feast 
was no Passover, becauise the first Pass- 
over took place previous to the event 
commemorated in it, viz. the deliverance 
of the Jews from their bondage in Egypt. 
The thing done, and the commemoration 
of the thing done, cannot, strictly speak- 
ing, be an action of the same kind. But 
who will infer, that, because the Passover 
was instituted the night before the actual 
deliverance of the Israelites, and the Lord's 
Supper instituted before the redemption 
of man was actually accomplished by the 
crucifixion of our Lord, there was any 
other difference between the original Pass- 
over and the latter ones, than the neces'^ 
sary difference of circumstances was suffi* 
cient to account for? One further obser- 
vation on this hfead may sufifice. The result 
of the opinions of those, who, according 
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to the judgment of Waterland, have most 
ably and minutely handled the subject, is, 
that Christ did really offer himself a sacri- 
fice, before his passion, and in his passion, 
and after; and that those three several 
acts may justly be looked upon as one conr 
tinned johlation'^ . 

I have now freely examined the. objec- 
tions of the learned JVIosheim, and have, I 
trust, thoroughly refuted them. I am not 
aware of any other arguments of much 
moment . that have been brought forward 
against the hypothesis of Cud worth ; and if 
I have been tedious in replying to the fore- 
going ones, the transcendant importance 
of the topic must plead my apology. .1 

Of those who are disposed to reject the 
idea of the Lord's Supper being a feast on 
a sacrifice, for the want of its simpUcity, 
and to withhold their belief to the spiritual 
benefits annexed to it, we . may well ask^ 
Where is the good of such a rite, and why 
did Christ institute what was of no use 

* Waterland on the Eucharist, p. 457. 
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to us? " But coaceive this rite,*'* says a 
theologian distinguished for tlie compref- 
hensive sagacity which diaracterizes his 
opinions, **t6 be a feast on a sacrifice, 
and all is easy and simple. We, indeed^ 
are not in the habit of sacrificing, but 
what is that ? Who could not understands 
that when sacrifices were in use, part of 
the victim was served up at a. religious 
feast, and all who partook of the material 
least were understood to partake of the 
spiritual benefits of the sacrifice. Christ 
was oor victim; on his body we do not 
least literally, because it is ia heaven; 
but he appointed bread to represent it ;— 
on that we can feast, and so pftrtake of 
Iriij body^ that is, feast upon the victim. 
Such bread is the bread of life, because 
by his own appointment it represents his 
flesh/' 

In this view of the matter, every step 
we advance makes that clear which was 
before obscure ; difficulties are dissipated^ 
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and fade away as* the light appears. No 
dreadful void is left in the mind' — no 
terrible shock is given to that /feeling 
which ibinds us as it . were to the Pi* 
vinity. Admitting, however, that I have 
been mistaken in ascribing too much to 
our great Gospel Feast, at least I have 

• • • • * * - 

not the apprehension of being called to 
a tremendous account for lending a help* 
ing hand to rob my fellow creatures of 
their greatest consolation in sickness, pain, 
poverty, and death. If I have erred, it has 
been in company with the Cudworths, the 
Waterlands, the Warburtons, the Cleavers; 
names ever dear to those who in all the 
various projected innovations of our re- 
ligious constitution are for sound learning 
and orthodoxy*. 



* Formerly those who contended for orthodoxy 
thought they were contending for every thing that 
was valuable in the world. But he must be a poor 
observer indeed, who, after counting up the heresies 
daily swelling into importancCi does not see, that to 
despise orthodoxy is not, in the sentiments of a large 
portion of the communityi to despise happiness. Its 
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very name, indeed, now seems hateful to niany, who 
have no design in wishing it to be so. No wonder, 
then, that when so many thousands are blown about 
by every wind of new-fangled doctrine, the true idea 
of the Sacrament should be undervalued by that class 
of persons, and a pretty numerous class they are, who^ 
from not looking beyond the surface of things, are 
easily, captivated and dazzled with ingenious para- 
doxes« 
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THE CONCLUSION, 



I HAVE thus attempted to give a just 
scriptural exposition of the design and end 
of the Lord's Supper, and to protect it 
from the assaults* of that false philosophy, 

* It has pleased the editor of the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, article Hoadiit, to speak of the '' weak op- 
position" displayed in the answers to the Bishop; 
leading thereby the uninformed or careless reader to 
infer, that every proposition which his lordship asserts 
is so irrefragably established, that he might safely 
brave the puny hostilities of his answerers. Many 
were perhaps dismayed from replying by the confident 
originality of the Plain Account. Does its confutation 
by Law evince '' this weak opposition^ to the mind of 
any man whose opinions are not influenced by the 
delirium of party prejudice, or political religionism i 
To reprove and to expose seems no less his talent 
than to argue. And to the coarse but overpowering 
vehemence of his attack, one might be almost tempted 
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wbicb, under the delusive guise of free 
inquiry, so often leads to impious pre- 
sumption, or complete scepticism. 

to apply, with a little softening of expression^ these 
emphatic words of an old writer quoted in the Bibiio- 
theca Britan. art. StrodjeusI ^^ He (Law), like an- 
other David, rose against this blaspheming Goliali, 
and would not endure that (Hoadly,) unchrcumcised 
in heart, should defy the churck of the living God. 
He took the slfaig of eloquence, and with a smooth 
stone from the brook of truth, smote the adversary 
on the forehead that he fell ; then, drawing the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God, he with one 
blow cut off the head of this doctrine of evil spirits.'' 
The next reply which appeared against the Bishop's 
book o^me from the pen of the Rev. Thomas B^wyer, 
M.A., which performance, however, I have not had 
the good fortune to meet with. But Mr. Le Mesurier, 
in a note of his Bampton Lectures, p. 418, notices it 
in strong terms of praise. Since the publication of 
the first edition of this essay the sermons of Skelton 
have fallen into my hands. And I thmk every learned 
and dispassionate reader, who has perused " the Ani- 
madversions on a book entitled, A Plain Account of 
the Nature and End of the Sacrament of the LordV 
Supper," will acknowledge with me, the surprising 
ease and success with which this acute controversialist 
demolishes, in twenty pages, the credit of the Bishop's 
hypothesis. So much for the weak opposition shown 
to the Bishop by his adversaries. 
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The name of Hoadly will be respected by 

the unfriended scholar, for his munificent 

patronage to the learned; and there are 

many who conceive that his writings have 

been more instrumental in scattering the 

blessings of religious knowledge and moral 

improvement among the middle classes of 

our species, than those of any other Prelate 

of his own, or of the present age. He, theq, 

who ventures to accuse him of dogmatism, 

and irreverence for the first of Christian 

rites, and of concealing a mass of dangerous 

errors under the fair semblance of sim- 
' . • . ** 

plicity*, runs the risk of being treated as 

an enemy to that benign spirit of mode- 

• 

* '* It is true there is a superficial simplicity, a 
plainness of dress and language, but in the matter 
and tendency of the book there is a world of cunning, 
ambiguity, and dissimulation." — Skelton, p. 351. '' It 
' must be recollected too that at this day, with many 
persons, the Plain Account passes for not only a harm- 
less but a useful and edifying book. Every thing, 
indeed, which contributes to set the character of 
Bishop Hoadly in its proper light is of great im- 
portance, as he is an authority mainly relied on by all 
who stand in opposition to the church.'' — See note of 
Le Mesurier in his Bampton Lectures, p» 488. 
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ration*, equally approved by reason and 
religion. 

Undoubtedly moderation is an excellent 
quality, and has done much for the interests 
of truth and piety. Yet may not a cold 
phlegmatic indifference pass for it? Is it 
so strange to find on a closer inspection, 
that this very moderate way of thinking is 
chiefly recommended by those, whose im- 
perfect and circumscribed view of the 
Christian scheme requires, that not ah 
atom of honest zfeal should be left among 
us? True moderation can easily distin- 
guish between things of much and of little 
importance, and therefore in the latter is 
indifferent. But to avoid every appearance 
of warmth, — to quench that fervency of 
spirit, (one of the best criterions of sin- 
cerity, in upholding some great and mo- 
mentous truth, which we are unwilling to 
part with, because we hope to be saved 
by it) from the cowardly apprehension of 
being charged with the want of temper. 



* " Let your moderation be known unto all men.**-^ 
Phil. iv. V. 5. 
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want of enlargement of mind^ or want of 
liberality of sentiment, is to be. fairly con- 
quered and overpowered by. indifference, 
assuming the name of moderation, and to 
withstand every cogent motive, to think 
and act as the follower and disciple of 
Jesus Christ. — The characteristic then of 
tTuezeal is the firm resistance of error; 
and such a principle can never be incom- 
patible with that kindness of humanity, 
which infuses into the heart of the real 
Christian as much pity for his mistaken 
brethren^ as superior earnestness to per-> 
suade them implicitly to submits their un- 
derstandings to the authority of the written 
word. Zeal, therefore, for true religion, i^ 
the duty of every one here who hopes to 
enjoy its happiness hereafter. . If we con- 
fess Christ before men, — if we vindicate the 
honour of his Gospel, in a well-conducted 
opposition to those who would discredit its 
divinity, or corrupt its doctrines, he will 
most certainly confess us before his Father 
and his holy angels, and admit us into the 
everlasting joy of our Lord. 

What sincere dispenser of the word, or 

M 
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what faithful behever in the gteat mjste^ 
rious ti'uths of our religion, then, is there^ 
who whenever he considers how peculiarly 
annexed to the Eucharist are the privileges 
of pardon and sanctification, how calcu^ 
lated it is in its real design to inspire U3 
with the full soul of virtue and religion, and. 
what animating encouragement to divine 
obedience it offers to the Christian, and 
what comfortable promises of divine grace 
to correct his errors, assist his frailties, and 
invigorate his resolutions, can refrain frono) 
feeling and expressing a more than com-i 
mon indignation to see those primary and 
most important ends of this sacred rite 
frittered away by thin-spun sophistical 
interpretations, and plausible pretences of 
preferring truth to intricate and bigoted 
systems ? 

By too many, however, it is deemed 
irrational and unscriptural to conclude^ 
that the blessings of sanctification * and 



* " The fountain of all sanciification/' says Origen, 
in his 10th book on the Epist. to the Rom. fol.cc.xix. 
coL 3, " is the Holy Ghost/'. 
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pardon are peculiarly dnmexet]! to th^ 
Lord's Supper, because God can cbriviey 
hm grace arid patdort by other channels^' 
as it shall seem best to tiis wise and bene-^ 
ficent providfeMce. It is true, God 'dan 
iitke the stonif heart oUt of the fleshy ami 
give in its plaee an heart ofjiesh. He cart 
touch us t?ith a lowly sense of our un* 
worthiness wheftever he pleases, and de- 
stroy at once every seed of corruption.. 
But still, when healing and reviving virtue 
is put into the waters of the sanctuary, — ^ 
then to embarrass the n[)ind with inquiries 
whether other methods of cure be hot nibtS 
desirable,— then to hesitate, and to cast 
our eyes arounid to discover if other reme- 
dies be not more certain, evinces that sort 
of presumptuous doubt which is very.uri* 
becoming a mortal being. Our blessed 
Saviour himself has ap|>ointed the mettns 
irhereby mankind are to be saved, viz. 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper, £lnd th^ 
use of ibem is our duty. A man may be 
Saved without a Sacrament, but can he be 
saved without a dispdsition to obey Gdd'S 
authority wherever he set^ it? Tife com-^ 

M 2 
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mand to Abraham to sacrifice his son was 
a positive order, and a very singular one^ 
and apparently contradictory to some mo- 
ral orders which had been given before; 
and yet the manner in which he exempli- 
fied his faith has placed him as . the head 
of all the believing world. Oar obedience 
then is always a reasonable service, whether 
we apprehend God's reasons for the in- 
junction or not. His command is always 
reason enoygh for us, though it should not 
fall within our notions of right and fitness. 
But in truth many of the reasons of his 
appointing sacramental signs and usages 
may be easily perceived in the obvious 
uses and ends of these institutions. . For 
instance, what means could be more suited 
to proroote our improvement in all the 
graces of the Christian life, than the Lord's 
Supper? What could tend more to establish 
our faith in the Gospel, than to partake of 
the memorials of the death of Christy and 
see him as it were set forth crucified before 
our eyes : and to call to remembrance, that 
as certainly as we eat this bread and drink 
this cup» Jesus the son of God suffered for 
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't)ur dins ; and as certainly shall we partis 
cipate in the everlasting benefit to be de- 
rived to our souls from this most mysterious 
and precious sacrifice? Though nonethere- 
-fore who admit the gracious influence of 
the Spirit on the heart will deny that it 
scan improve our corrupt nature, on many 
x)thei' occasions besides the worthy re- 
ceiving of the Eucharist, yqt no doubt or 
uncertainty remains to the Christian, that 
the effusions of the Spirit are most plen- 
teous at the time we celebrate the Holy 
.Communion*, as here are the appointed 
means, and it is egregious folly to suppose 
they would be appointed, without a suf- 
ficient reason, of conveying to our hearts 
a participation of the divine nature*f-, and 

* That the name communion, Koiymia, is descriptive 
of St PaaPs account of the Holy Sacrament, where he 
teaches that the effect of it is the communion of the 
body and blood of Christ, must be obvious to every 
reader. 

•f- *' In the institution of this Sacrament, Christ 
manifested/' says a pious and celebrated writer, '' first, 
his almighty Power, secondly, his infinite Wisdom, 
and thirdly, his unspeakable Charity. First, his Pow^er 
is manifested in making the symbols to be the instru- 
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9)so for a cortfirrnatiop of our title to the 
Ijliss ;wbicl> is everlasting. No unpreju- 
diced m^n^ I tliink^ can remember the 
declaration of 3t. Pag], that he received 
the ipsti^utiqn of the communion in par- 
ticular, not from the rest of the Apostles, 
or jointly together >vith them, but from 
Christ alone, and refuse his assent to the 
divine grace* peculiarly accompanying tke 



meats of conveying himself to the spirit of the Re- 
ceiver: he nourishes the Soul with bread, and feeds 
the body with a Sacrament : he makes the body spi- 
ritual by his Graces there ministered, and makes the 
spirit to be united to his Body by a participation of 
the Divine Nature." — Bishop Taylor's Discourse xix. 
of the Institution and Reception of the Holy Sacra- 
ment of the Lord^s Supper, p. 471* St. Austin calls 
the invisible power of the Spirit exerting itself, virtus 
Satrammth — Tract, ip Jo^nnem xxvi. p. 488* 

* ** But he (Hoadly) will si^y, there is no extraordi* 
nary or peculiar cominuniop with the Divine Nature 
further than what is comnion to all other acts of 
worship. Here every rational and candid interpretei 
of Scripture must differ from him. Does not Christ 
invite us to approach and unite ourselves to his Divine 
Nature, when he bids us eat liis body and drink his 
blood f There is communion amo|ig those who only 
eat together; shall there be none between him that 
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Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. But, 
alas, the glorious* things represented there, 

affords kimself for our, nourishment and us who feed 
on him? Our Saviour tells us, in the 6th of St. John, 
^ that he who eateth his Hesh and drinketh his blood 
dwelleth in him/ and that he reciprocally dwelleth in 
that person. They that dwell together are said to 
have fellowship and communion with each other, and 
shall there be no communion supposed between those 
who dwell mutually in one another ? Now it is in the 
Holy Sacrament of the Lord^s Supper that Christ and 
the faithful soul partake each other, and spirituallir 
enter upoa this joint in-dwelling, as appears from the 
words of institution, as well fis from Christ's express 
declarations in the chapter of St. John now referred 
to." — See Skelton's Sermons, p. 379, 380. Even Dr. 
Clarke himself, Hoadly's great oracle, acknowledges 
the doctrine in his Posthumous Sermons, though he 
had omitted it in his Catechism. He owns, ^' that 
such graces, through the assistance of* the Spirit, are 
annexed to the ordinance partaken of by truly devout 
and well-disposed minds.*' — See Clarke's Posth. Serm. 
vol. iv, p. 131, 186, 187. . 

* ** In this blessed ordinance (exclaims an old and 
learned divine) it is that the Lord is graciously pleased 
sometimes to give special manifestations of himself to 
the souls of his people, which they are called to improve 
for their confirmation and establishment. In attending 
upon this solemnity in a due manner, the Lord vouch- 
safes to his own the sweet influences of his spirit and 
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of which holy souls have a foretaste and 
earnest of the felicity which they shall 

grace, whereby their souls are refreshed and revived 
after sad decays : and serious souls ordinarily have 
never inore ardent desires* after, and fervent longings 
for, the break of that glorious day, when all shadows shall 
for ever flee away, than when they come from this pre- 
cious ordinance, which is one of the nearest resem- 
blances of heaven that we enjoy here upon earth.'* — See 
Preface, p. 7, to five Sermons preached before and after 
the celebration of the Lord^s Supper, by Mr. Hiomas 
Halyburtbn, Professor of Divinity at St. Andrew'9, 
Edinburgh, 17^l> Dr. Erskine, in his interesting 
and valuable volume of Theological Dissertations, — 
a writer whom Warburton and Hurd never named 
but with respect, though known to differ widely upon 
several doctrinal points,-^has asked, with a becoming 
piety, " Is not the Lord's Supper an ordinance in 
which God is often pleased to vouchsafe special 
communion with himself, and his son Jesus Christ? 
Does it not greatly tend, throogh- the divine blessing, 
to strengthen the communion of the mystical body of 
Christ, and to warm and enlargie our affection to all 
who love our Lord Jesus in sincerity ? Does it not 
often prove meat indeed, and drink indeed, to the 
fainting soul ; a means to convey large measures of 
spiritual nourishment and growth in grace ? Indeed^ 
suitable impressions of Christ's* loving us, and giving 
himself for us a sacrifice and an offering to God of 
a sweet smelling savour, are the great means by 
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^njoy in that heaven which Christ has 
opened for us by lus death, are by the 
greatest part of the world looked upon 
oply as matters of doubtful speculation, 
and not as indisputable truths. Manj^ 
know as little of the surprising efficacy of 
the Ei^charist in exciting in us that vivid 
f^ith, which purifieth the hearty worketh by 
lopCy and overcometh the world — and that 
hgpcy which mounts with eagles wings to 
heaven-^— and that charity ^ which is the bond 
of perfectnessj (who nevertheless profess 
themselves /Christians in earnest,) as a 
blind man really knows of colours, or a 
deaf man of sounds ; or at least their im- 
perfect ideas serve only to produce a secret 

which. holy dispositions are begUD, carried on, and 
perfected in the soul. And what can. tend more to 
awaken a lively sense of these things, than beholding 
the symbols of the broken body and shed blood of 
Christ? How many who went to the Lord's table 
feeble and faint-hearted, have received such plentiful 
communications of light and life from the glorious 
head of influences, that they have been made to 
fehew their strength, and to mount up with wings as 
eagles T 
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bias in their minds, that fanaticism alone 
makes such to be its tendencies, its objects, 
and its results. 

One, however, the general fashion of 
whose life bore nothing of the stamp of 
fanaticism in it, and whose logical warfare 
with infidels and deists tended rather to 
give the mind a certain argumentative in- 
sensibility, if I may so express myself, has 
touched on the present benefits of the Sa- 
crament in a manner that shews his full 
conviction how much can be easily effected 
by the immediate agency of God's Holy 
Spirit in perfect consistency with our ra- 
tional powers. 

Having now,'' says Bishop Warburton, 

so largely inquired into the specific na- 
ture of this holy rite, we are enabled, in 
very few words, to shew (which we pro- 
posed as the principal end of the inquiry) 
what these benefits are which we receive 
at the Lord's Table; and what the obli- 
gations are, which we lie under, of fre- 
quenting it*. Christ, by the sacrifice of 

* The Nature and End of the Lord's Supper. 
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himself upon the cross, purchased the re- 
demption of mankind: And this rite being 
by its nature commemorative thereof, jfs 
it is a feast upon sacrifice, each partaker 
•receives, of consequence, the seal of par- 
don, and of restoration to his lost inhe- 
ritance. But as this operates only on the 
terms of repentance anc| newness of life, 
the gift would be defeated, by being be- 
stowed on a condition which our perverse 
nature so much opposes, was not this na^- 
ture softened and subdued by the power 
of grace ; that promised blessing, peculiar 
to the gospel dispensation. Now, as the 
influence of the Holy Spirit constitutes 
the most intimate communion of God with 
Man^ what time can we conceive so highly 
sanctified for the reception of it, as that in 
which we renew our federal union with 
pur Lord and Master in his last Supper ; 
called by St. Paul, the communion of his 
body and blood ?^ 

As the truly pious and learned entertain 
such impressions of the saving grace be- 
stowed on the worthy communicant in aQ4 
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by the Sacrament*, remission of sins must 
follow of course this belief, since it is a 
contradiction of terms to suppose, that we 
can be objects of divine grace or favour, 
while we remain exposed to God's dis- 
pleasure« Yet let me not be understood 
as saying, that the pardon of sins conferred 
by the Lord's Supper cannot be destroyed 
by any subsequent acts of misconduct. The 
sinner after communion may sink again 
Jnto his abject grovelling condition, and 
•without a sincere and hearty repentance 
he may fail of receiving final pardon, and 



* Nemo dubitavity in sacra Eacharistia fidelibus dari 
irpo&iriHriy x°'^^'^^s» is the expression of the illustrious 
Grotius iu one of his epistles to Gerrard Vossius..—- 
'' The holy Sacrament," says another eminent writer, 
** is the pledge of glory and the earnest of immortality; 
for when we have received him who hath overcome 
Death, and henceforth dies no more, he becomes to 
u» like the tree of life in paradise ; and the consecrated 
symbols are like the seeds of an eternal duration, 
springing up in us to eternal life, nourishing our 
spirits with grace, which is but the prologue and the 
infancy of glory, and differs from it only as a child 
from a man." Bishop Taylor, p. 474, 
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Qo lose that life which the Son of God 
gave himself up as a sacritice and atone- 
ment to preserve. But as it is the clear 
and undisputed doctrine of the Gospel, 
that Christ came into the world to save sin- 
nersj it is surely not indulging too unli- 
censed and wild a fancy, to inculcate the 
firm belief, that the dying, as their state 
precludes them from the possibility of a 
relapse, may solace themselves with the 
hope of the Eucharist conveying a full 
pardon and total acquittance from guilt. 
That there is no crime indeed in the 
opinion of the Church which, on true re- 
pentance, will not be pardoned, is to be 
inferred from the well known circumstance 
of her appointing a clergyman to attend 
the worst of malefactors that die by the 
hand of the executioner; and if he give 
signs of repentance, sorrow, humiliation, 
contrition, at the thought of his past 
crimes, she so far relies on the acceptance 
of these, as to admit him to the Sacra- 
ment. 

Between Baptism and the Lord^s Sup- 
per the analogy is obvious; for while the. 
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fbriner. Sacmment Is not only a. aigii o€ 
profes3ion, but of giving a new birth to 
righteousness and purity ,.4;he latter is made 
the vehicle of maintaining that . spiritual 
life which is begun at baptism* The con-i 
nexion between these two rites is sq 

* 

strongly marked, that I do not see how a 
person who admits the washing awtiy of 
original sin to be the consequence of the 
first holy ordinance, can refuse his consent 
to the second conferring pardon of sind 
afterwards, unless he hold that man after 

ft 

baptism attains that state of unerring and 
unspotted rectitude, as to render the 
Eucharist unnecessary. But that this per- 
fection is incompatible with human frailty, 
his own experience and reason must daily 
convince him ; even if Scripture did not 
speak with such emphatic force on tlu4 
point. There is not a just man upon earthi 
who doeth goody and sinneth not. In my 
poor opinion then, their polemical skill 
and erudition are sadly misapplied, who in 
opposition to such words as these, verilt/i 
verily I say unto you^ except you eat the 
flesh of the Son ofMaUp and drink his bloody 
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ye have n6 life in you : — Whoso eateth my^ 
fleshy and drinketh nty bloody hath eternal 
life — words, affording matter of delight as 
well as of awe to those who understand, 
them of the eucharistical* bread and wine 



* I am not ignorant that great authorities here mi* 
litate against each other ; but to the man of plaid 
understanding, I think nothing can be more clear^ 
than that the sixth chapter of St. John may be, in. 
most of its passages, properly interpreted of the Sa*- 
crament. Bishop Cleaver has shewn . at large why 
Protestant divines have hesitated upon this point, for 
fear of its countenancing the doctrines of the church 
of Rome; and he has ably proved that this conse- 
quence cannot be derived from it. But there is an-* 
other cause of their hesitation, — for this chapter says, 
in express terms, '' except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you" 
This is so imperative of partaking in this Sacrament,; 
that if men pass through life without partaking, aa 
many do, they have no communion with Christ, na 
life through his death. This doctrine, I am aware, ia 
rejected by many as severe and even rash, and there- 
fore few divines preach it. But I should like to know 
how we can be said to worship as ChrUtiam, uhless 
we partake in the bread and wine which represent the 
body and blood of Christ, and thus perform that act, 
which Christ has made a mark of distinction to his 
followers. '^ This do, in remembrance of me^" leaver 
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-rCan, when the heart requires every. welU 
spring of comfort to be opened. to it, seek 

lis no choice. Tbe command is plain, positive, ex^* 
press, and peremptory ; and to guard us, as it should, 
seem, from all error and<- mistake, it is repeated, since 
of both elements, Christ said, " Do this, in remem- 
brance of me.'* He, therefore, who refuses to obey, 
daringly forfeits all claims to taste of the tree of life^' 
Now here again mystery is objected to. us : — it wais a 
mystery ; and because Christ would not at that time 
explain this mystery, many went back and walked no 
more with him ; but the context justifies my inter-* 
pretation,-^for the multitude which he had fed the 
day before wx>uld have taken him and made him king'; 
They expected to be. fed by the Messiah as the 
Israelites were by Moses. But Christ repr9ves them ; 
-r-^' Ye seek me not because ye saw the miracles, but 
because ye did eat of the loaves.'' And he then pro* 
ceeds to declare the mystery, which could not be ex- 
plained till the institution of the Sacrament, and which 
could have no reference but to that institution... EatT 
ing bis body and drinking his blood is not an apt 
figure for typifying the reception of doctrine, but p^x* 
fectly descriptive of the Last Supper. Although thien 
the chronology of the Gospels sufficiently proves that 
our Lord spake the remarkable words above quoted 
at least twelve months before the institution of the 
Eucharist, — a circumstance which some look upon as 
conclusive of their non-application to the Holy Sacra- 
ment, yet with me I confess of little weight, when I 
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at such a time to deprive it of the unspeak- 
able consolations of the cross of Christ ;*• 
merely because the united powers of genius 
and science are at a loss to account for> 
that mysterious commerce of the soul- 
with its Maker, which must ever present 
such an overwhelming idea to the true. 
Christian. 

It is, however, the triumphant reply of 
those, whose perverse train of reasoning 
would seem to restrict infinite wisdom to 
their way of extending essential mercy to, 
penitents — it is, I say, the constant lan-^ 
guage of the depreciators of the Sacra-* 
ment, that there is no express mention to 
be found in Holy Writ, that present* be- 

recollect that the saine language of anticipation i» 
here used by our Lord, as was employed by him in his 
conference with the Jewish ruler concerning the Sa-^ 
crament of Baptism. 

* * There is a misfortune, t shall begin to think, in 
being too acute, when I find Dr. Balguy, who has 
been so often styled the acutest reasoner of his age; 
telling us to observe, that the benefits of the Sacra<» 
tnent are uot present but future. Discourses, Charge 
▼ii. p. SI'^ No one, of course, means to say^ that 
Christ's death, or Christ's. crucifixion is now present { 

N 
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ne&tBf present grace, present retnissicMi of 
sins are conferred by the worthily partaker 
ing of the Sacrament. No — ^nor is there 
any such expression to be found in the 
Scriptures as Trinity in Unity ; but is this, 
an argument* for the pious believer to 

yet surely the benefits are present. " I think it cannot 
be denied/' says Skelton, (p. 380)/' but that we may 
ijepe^pjbej'. Christ absept ;in th^ flesh ; though at Ihe 
sanve time, we feel bio^'present in spirit, and comma- 
nicate with him by thanksgivings on our part, and 
spiritual benefits on his. Why may we not by one 
and the same act commemorate those sufferings fay 
which temissioo of our sins was procured, and oblainj 
^sist£tuce to fesist t^pf atioi|s ^ " 

* An jobjection, just as reasonable as this, has been 
made against holding the Jjord's Supper to be a Sacra- 
ment, on the ground of that word not being a scrip- 
tural term. There is a paper, (in Strype^s Life of 
Arphb^shop \y hitgift. Append, p, 99,) >igafid by one 
Aatbopy Kap(}^Jl, Mi.nisjtpr of LydfpJ^^ of the family, 
of Lpyje, where .^mong other cu;ioqj^ thiogs, it is said^ 
he never thought the Lord's Supper wd Baptism to be 
Sacrf^m^ntS; becAMPphe bad not r^d the worid Sacra- 
p^t ia tb^ Qply Scriptures. ^* He aUQw>et^ jdie 
ftdmioistrajtipn of .Sficraments, because the Ma^strate 
hath established it.'* It may be worth obs^rvuigi that 
this 9illy sophisp; has xiot ^i^nted i|s a4yo$^tea »mo9f; 
thci Quaker*. Se^ Bjsg-clny's Applpgy, Prop. ii..9eejti^ 
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renounce that Christian Doctrine^ when 
he knows that the Cjiurch proposies it ni 
an object of his faith in that s^me which 
Qther words of Scripture will clearly j.u$tify? 
Unquestionably not; — ^lie leaver, thereforet 
to those wiio are most prone to dispute 
GOQcerning what is above their coxnprehen^ 
sion, the necessity for jsueh a doctrine^ 
while he humbly acquiesces in the truth 
of it, and thus escapes the coldness of 
sceptical indifference, or that sophistical 
abuse of the understanding which sinks at 
last into the infidelity of atheism. In shorty 
during a long succession of ages, the mo- 
mentous doctrine of remission of sins was 
considered as a present benefit of the Eu- 

a 

chariot, until Bishop Hoadly, early in the 
eighteenth century, first set an example of 
blameable freedom and boldness of discus* 
sion, in bringing forth his celebrated hypo- 
thesis, — an hypothesis for which no better 
argument can be produced thjan the autho^ 
rity of his own fallible reason, but which, 
in the estimation of its author, was strong 
enough to overturn the truth of every prin*. 
^ple that our Church has asserted on this 

n2 
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subfcct, ^od every principle she has de^ 
duced from it. For, in her sublime com- 
munion service, we are instructed to praj^ 
that (mr sinful bodies may he made clean bjf 
his body 9 and our souls washed by his most 
precious* blood; and again, that we and 
all the whole Church may obtain remission of 
sinsy beseeching the Divine Majesty not to 
weigh our sins^ but to pardon our offences; 
a petition which decidedly has no other 
reference than to what we have just done, 
in partaking of the Eucharist as believing 
and penitent sinners. i 

With some shew of reason -f- it has been 

* More precious than another man's, because it was 
offered through the eternal spirit without spot to God, 
as the author of the Epistle ta the. Hebrews has it: 
and by reason of the pre-existence of Christy his divine 
nature, his unity and equality with the. Father, the 
offering up of his blood as a ransom for many, did far 
exceed all other sacriBces that were likewise of God^s 
appointment : and hereby we perceive the exceeding great 
love of God towards us^ tfiat he gave his only begotten 
Santo die for us, that all who believe in him should not 
perish, but fiave everlasting life. 

t " To imagine that the Lord's Supper, which is to 
be repeatedfperpetually, has such a promise annexecf 
to it -of taking -away all past sins, as ' Baptism . had; 
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inaintained, that repeated forgiveness by a 
repeated participation of tlie Eucharist, is 
so far from operating as a powerful jnoen- 
tive to true religion, that it is quite de* 
structive of its spirit, and subversive of 
its objects. Now, if it were of the very 

m 

essence of the Sacrament to cancel our » 
iworst sins by the mere recollection of an 
historical event, or by the mere perform- 
ance of a formal* rite, I should by no 



^hich was to be administered butonce^ is a datigerou^ 
and fatal error ; because such an opinion would \^ 
plainly an encouragement for men to continue in sin^ 
that the grace of forgiveness might be perpetufilly 
repeated and abound." Dr. Clarke's Second Sermon 
on the Nature^ End, and Design of the Holy Commu- 
nion, vol. iv. p. 13d, 134. Now, surely a r(*lapseiato 
sin, after partaking, does not exclude us from renewed 
repentance and repeated communion ; for, if w^ say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves. A mau 
living in the habit of adultery, drunkenness, extortion^ 
&Cv cannot be a worthy partaker ; but for sins that 
easily beset us there is remission, not only seven timesi 
but seventy times seven : for^if repentance were con^ 
fined to number, who could tell whether we were in 
the limit, or had exceeded it, and fallen into a state of 
reprobation and despaii; I 
* ** Those I say, for instance, who are hardy enough 
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means dispute ^tbat position* The suppc^t 
of such a doctrine deserves to be numbered 
among the wanderings of fanaticism and 
the dreams of superstition. He that coih« 



to do so — to qualify for a place — if ever they think 
religiously, should consider our Saviour's question. 
** What will it profit a man if he gain the vi^hole worlds 
and lose his own soul ?" And let them take heed, lesc; 
while they are qualifying for a place, they do not dis- 
qualify themselves for heaven.'* Stebbing's Sermons, 
Lond. 1788, vol. ii. p. 309- Without admitting the 
force of any argtiment I have yet seen, far the r^epeal 
of the sacramental test, and I have heard and read of 
many, I fully subscribe, however, to this sentiment. — 
'^ If there be a man who looks upon the Church Ser* 
vices, as an idle, insignificant ()arade^ but must come 
to qualify himself for a place upon the Test Adt, to 
him God is no more present al the Communion Table 
than at the Gaming Table." Tucker's Light of Nature, 
vol. yii. p. 93. Nothing here can toore strikingly 
Evince the paradoxical bias of understanding in thie 
author of the Plain Account , than his being content to 
put himself in the odious light of affectjing such a 
tenderness of conscience as he could not bear fo have 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper prostituted to tb^ 
temporal end of the T^st Act, when, with an' almost 
incredible in<?onsistency, he was launching forth opini* 
ons so superlatively mischievous against that divine 
mystery. 
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ifiands t^e outward positive: rite^ <tom** 
manids the inward and spiritual disposition 
at the same time. . The Sacrament ceases 
to be a Sacrament to him, upon whose 
mind impressions of deep contrition for 
his past anrd present sins, and hearty reso'* 
lutions of am^idmeni, are hot 0^qtiaUy 
cl6ar.and manifest, and which do not lead' 
die heart to the feelings and practice of 
piety. Nor doe^ any such person dMdl 
in Christy or Christ in htm^ though he eat 
and drink the euieharistic elements ; sriflfce;^ 
^c^Ording to our twenty-ninth article, '* the 
wicked and such as be void of a lively 
faith, although they do carnally press with 
their teeth, as St. Augustine saith, the 
Sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, 
yet IB no wise are they partakers of Christ/'* 
Arid when otir Churcih declare*, as she does 
in her catechism, that the strengthening 
and refreshings of our souls by the body 
uk) blood of Christ, as our bodies are 
sti'engthened and refreshed by the bresld 
and wine — are the benefits we derive from 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, be it 
remembered, that such blessings are under- 
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stood by our Church, as being' imparted- 
only to those who faithfully and worthily 
receive this ordinance*. To speak with 
strict propriety^ no man can be said to^ 
partake in this affecting ritie, whatsoever 
may be the opinion he entertains of its 
mystic-f- nature, who secretly resolves to. 
make vice his choice, while he outwardly 
seems sincere in his purposes of reformat 
tion, and who can so far brave the. dangers 
of final impenitence, as to want even the^ 
inclination to declare^ in the inimitable 
language of the Communion Service, thai' 



* See Nicholls on the Book of Common Prayer, 
Note P. 

t St. Cbrysostom thus explains the sense of the 
word mystery, when he is speaking of the two Sacra- 
ments. ^' It is called a mystery when we look not at 
what we see, but when we see one thing, yet believe it 
to be another thing — Murcpiov xaAcTrai, on irx hrtp ifwfup 
jSXfiVo/My, oXXa hrtpa Sptaiuy, krgpa irircuofur. torn. x. 
Homil. Tyin primam Epistol. ad Cor. p. 62. Le Clerc, 
if I rightly recollect, in oneof Iiis volumes of the Bi* 
bliotb. Univer., sneers at this explanation of the holy, 
Father, but in my opinion, with much the same sort of 
success,' as he attempted to prove that Moses was not 
the author of the Pentateuch. - . 
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he earnest W repents of his past offences j is 
heartily sorry for them^ that the remembrance 
of them is grievous unto him^ and the burden 
is intolerable. 

Here, doubtless, we may safely appeal 
to common sense to decide the point, that 
no remission is granted to that person, 
who voluntarily pollutes himself again with 
those sins, which, when he comes to the 
Lord's Table, he makes a shew of renounc- 
ing. But the fact is, that, bad as we are, 
and prone as we are on every slight temp- 
tation to step into the paths of vice, none 
ever take the Sacrament, unless from that 
aggravated folly and impiety of which I 
should hope there are very few instances 
in existence, who can treat the word of 
God with so obstinate and obdurate a 
scorn and. contempt, as to confess sin 
without sorrow, to give thanks without 
gratitude, to embrace the offers of mercy 
without faith in the mercy of God j and ta 
be indifferent to the dreadful possibility of 
having a portion with unbelievers. No; 
such men revolt at the bare idea of the 
Sacrament being the instituted means^ of 
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purificatroQ and salvation. Thej live and 
die settled and ri vetted in error. For if, 
instead of openly slighting and contemn-^ 
ing the Sacrament, or believing at %h&. 
most that it generates only a feiv Unless 
truths^ they could once bring themselves^ 
to think, that remission of sin$ was the: 
inestimable benefit of that holy rite^ «nd/ 
inestimable it is, they could not then lon^ 
hold out against the calls of God's Holy 
Spi^rit, who penetrates into' the ineiost . re-- 
cesses' of the souly refines it from dross\ 
and corruption , and so opens the eyes and* 
prepares the heart for instruction'y as ta 
ibake the proud self-suffici6ncy of reason, 
prostrate itself before the slublimef myste* 
nes of revelation^ Without this renou^Acin^ 
of the self-flattery of presumption — with-^^ 
out feeling an utter incapacity to work 
out our own salvation — without cherishing 
that deep humility, the stock from whicb 
eve*y other virtue must shoots we are only, 
whatever the tvorld may call us* but nomi*' 
Bal disciples of our great Master, in whom 
was embodied the . true and living form of 
humility .^-^Wan ting this moral quality, we 
want the very essence of Christianity. 
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: But ia vain do we tell these things tO' 
the world. In vain do we show an honest 
zeal in a holy cause. Some think no more 
of them than they do of cunbingly devised 
&bles ; others, from vanity, never think of 
tbem at all; and others, from tiie proud 
independence of tlieir understandings will 
»ubmit to no doctrine which the short line 
of human reason cannot fathom, and thus 
are equally deprived of the benefits q{ 
Christianity* If tbia were not the deplo- 
rable fact, should we see, in persons of the 
higher spheres of life, in those who are 
born to rank and opulence, that shocking 
vanity, at whicb true piety may wdl stand 
aghast, of rising superior to the weakness^ 
and simplicity of believing Christians*? 
Should we have to witness in those cfaiI-> 
dren of grace that profii^gate intrepidity 
of mindy which rejects truths of the strong 
e^ evidence for the sake of rejecting them,^ 
and rank^ those only as enlightened minisn 
ters of the church who preach Seneca ix^ 
stead of Jesus Christ? The libertine glo* 
?}es in his vices; but should any of the 
class just alluded to happen to eonceive 
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tiiat Christianity is sometliing moi-e than 
a mere fable, invented to promote the 
tranquillity of the State, and that its de- 
nunciations absolutely mean what they 
literally profess,— earth is not more diflFer- 
ent from heaven, light more different from 
darkness, than that temper of mind which 
should incline them to think thiett their 
reason would not be half eclipsed in openly 
as well as latently glorying in their faith^ 
and thus giving to religion, with a noble 
elevation of spirit, its most operative sup* 
port. It is certainly not to be denied that 
we sometimes find persons of this descrip* 
tion in our churches ; but then it is not on 
the christian principle that they have sins 
of their own to lament, mercies to acknow^ 
ledge, and forgiveness to implore, but on 
the pagan principle, that the religion of 
the midtitude is entitled to external re- 
spect, for its influence in overruling their 
dangerous passions. If the things con- 
tained in the Gospel are triie, they are 
tremendously true ; and, be it ever remem-- 
bered, that it was to confound the pride of 
science, the presumption of lettered ^cep« 
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tici3ni, and the fastidiousness of rank and 
station, that it pleased the Eternal Wisdom 
to select men of the lowest understandings 
as propagators of the christian faith *. 



* Moved by the force of some such considerations 
as these. Dr. Johnson, on his death bed, as we learn 
from a recent publication, made the following urgent, 
and what the fashionable world may style preposte- 
rous, request to his friend. Sir Joshua Reynolds, '' that 
he should carefully read the Scriptures, and that he 
should abstain from using his pencil on the sabbath 
day.*^ To both of which requests, one is pleased to 
be informed that Sir Joshua gave a willing assent. 
Northcote's Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, p. 315* 
Another friend of the immortal author of the Rambler, 
and who has not long since paid the debt of nature, 
has left an example of real piety to the higher ranks 
of life, which many among them would do well to 
remember in recording his superior mental endov^-^ 
ments, and which the friends of religion will never fail 
to cite as eminently illustrating the just remark. of 
Paley, " that virtue and Christianity cast their deep- 
est foundations in knowledge.'* The biographer of 
Mr. Windham tells us, that, a little time before his 
death, he attended at the Charter-house, and received 
theSacrament, which was administered to him privately 
by the Rev. Dr. Fisher, the Master of that Institution. 
See some account of Mr. Windham's Life, prefixed to 
the first volume of his Speeches, by Thomas Amyot, 
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There is then no halting between twb 
opinions ;*~no embracing heaven^s law by 
halves— no saying that this doctrine is too 
my8terious~and this too sev-ei'c — no trieat- 
ing one part of religion as incredible, and 
another as impracticable. The truth is 
simple and one, and we must either adhere 
tx>, or reject it We must consecrate our 
entire heart to the service of God — thit 
heart, which has its every beat and move- 
ment from the act of his will. We must, 
in ishort^ be Christiafls in good ejarnest or 
not at all. 

Nor can I hold with the opinions of those 
who assert that repeated forgiveness upon 
repentance is so far from producing any 
improvement to the soul, that it tends ra«* 
ther to make it callous to all virtuous and 
religious impressions. Does not every 
failure become a warning to avoid siraihir 
relapses? Is not the mind na^turally in* 
stigated by the hope of pardon to acquire 

Esq. p. 1^2. From this act, performed so close to the 
Setting of his life, yre need not be told, what were the 
conclusions of this truly great man with respect ta 
the nature and end -of the holy Eucharist, 
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greater firmness and resolutioci againat a)t 
future temptations ? Whereas, if the 
wicked were excluded from the prospect 
of forgiveness on repentance, would not 
they, enslaved and fettered by long coxx-* 
tinued vicious habits, at last arrive at that 
confirmed state of wilful unrepented sins, 
which not only cuts them qff from all the 
rewards, but exposes them to all the pun* 
ishments of the Gospel? But the short 
argument is, that^ instead of a man growt 
ing more careleiss and inattentive in con? 
sequence of the forgiveness of his past 
sins, the very consideration that he may 
be interrupted by death before he could 
again become a worthy receiver, cannot 
fail of bringing him to understand the truq 
value of his existence. He will iake good 
heed to his ways ; — he will feel more than 
ever the necessity of self-examination*. 

^ The authpr of the Plain Aeeount says, " Exami** 
nation is not a daty nec^^ary previous to tke Lord's 
Supper, and the whole affair, of eating and drinking 
imivrorthily, is confined to the frame of our minds, and 
our behavioar at the very time of our performance of 
this reHgipus duty.'' But what Scripture critics are 
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Remembering how grieved and burdened 
he was by his former sins and imperfec- 
tions, he will endeavour to fulfil the law 
through the whole of his conduct ; and to 
make the cultivation of piety and virtue 
his leading objects, - Knowing that he 
must stand accountable for every evil con- 
sequence which may result from the indul- 
gence of disorderly habits, and malevolent 
or revengeful passions; that alone will 
render him diligently watchful to restrain 
and subdue them. For though alarming 



there, excepting those trained up in the Hoadlyan 
school, or who entertain a lurking partiality for it, but 
will not interpret these words of St. Paul—" Let a 
man examine himself^ and so let him eat of the bread 
and drink ()fthecup"'^nto a charge of entering into 
a rigid and impartial examihation of former sins and 
mckedness. One of the old Unitarians seems to have 
anticipated the bishop's sentiments on this point. " I 
know not,'* says he, " to what purpose so many stiper- 
stitious books are written to teach men to prepare them- 
selves for the Memorial Supper, when an honest iiitenr 
tiouj and a reverent performance, are sufficient^ botk 
prorations onA qualifications^ for and in all gospel 
ordinances." See the Argument of the Unitarian 
with the Catholic Churchy London, 1697, p. 12. » 
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as is the condition of him who makes slight 
of having no part with Christy yet belief 
without obedience, he has the words of an 
Apostle to assure him, is still more alarm- 
ing, c // had been better for us not to have 
known the way of righteousness, than^ qfter 
we have known ity to turn from the hohf 
commandment delivered to us. Not only, 
then, his words, but even his thoughts, will 
be more guarded — all will have a reference 
to eternity. 

This conscientious circumspection of 
himself will teach him to cherish every 
tender and sympathetic feeling to others ; 
while he remembers the precept of the 
Apostle^ he studies to govern himself by 
it. If a man say, I love God, and hateth 
his brother y he is a liar. Can he then look 
up to his Cr^tor as a Father of all mercies, 
and the God of all comforts, and enter 
society with unkind and unfriendly senti- 
ments, or feel a disposition to wrap himself 
up in thoughtless or haridened insensibility 
to the wants of others^ if they havfe the 
smallest tendency to involve him in trouble 
or uneasiness ? On the contrary, he will 
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have aftections strong enough to pierce 
beyond th^ narrow circle of his own con-. 
cerns ; he uitl do good unto all as he hath 
eppoHunity^ and especially unto those who 
are of the household of faith ; faay^ his 
good \nll towards his feUow-creatiires will, 
assume so warm a phi^nthropy^ that, while 
others rage against successful iniquity, or. 
review it with scarce any other sentiment 
than that of envy, he will pity and pray, 
for all who remain in darkness, profligacy, 
and profaneness. Here indeed is the tri- 
umph of religioQ. She can make benevo-'' 
Isence rise in the bosoms of the worthy 
receiver of the Eucharist, from individuals 
to the community — that benevolence which. 
Bishop Taylor nobly calls friendship to all 
the world — friendship expanding like th^ 
face.of the sun, when it mounts aboVe the 
eastern hills, and which thus teaches U9 ta 
feel the glorious and distinguishing prero- 
gative of our nature — not to have a barren 
affection for the species, but a desire to 
promote their individual good*. Where 

* All these things, an4 a due conuderation of the 
several important particulars contained under them, 
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the glbry of God, indeed, is mo^t regardc^d^ 
there the love of our fellow^creatures will 
be most cultivated. 

riiouid iberefore coDTince ua of the absolute necesntijf 
of frequent eommunionj the qaalifications and disposi- 
tions for which onr catechism has justly reduced to 
three. Repentance, Faith and Charity. Indeed, that, 
the often receiving the Sacrament is the most conda« 
cii^ to the glory, of God, and our own happiness, 
seems to me indisputable. But some persons, and 
religious ones too, have disputed this principle, on the 
gpfpund, that, to receive hut seldom, is to testify more 
rev^ence to ihese holy mysteries* Now, certainly, 
the commemoration of the Paichal lamb, of which 
the Eucharist was the prefigurative representation, 
0r accustomed type, riie law ordainied but once a year. 
Yet these words of our Lord, as oft as ye shall eat thia^ 
breat^ and drink this eupj ye do shorn forth the Lord^s 
death till ho anne, do not more obviously mean, show 
ibvtii the truth of it, and our belief in it» than they 
seeni Imi appoint a more fm]uent celebration of the 
Eocharisl;. iknd^tbe reason fbrtbis is, beyond doubt, 
taken from the inestknabiy great benefits which thia 
celebration confers on us. It was the practice of the 
primitive chnroh to receive the Sacrament, at least, 
says Bingham, every Lortts day, AntiquiUes of die 
Christian Chupoh, vol. 6, p. 910. Waterland observes 
ia. hk Essay on the Eucharist, chap. xiv. that during 
tli^^firstthMooeDturies, we meet with no canons im^ 
to^aaferoe frecfuent oonmuanioo, searoe so. much aa> 
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Shall we, then, be said to bend our necks 
to the yoke of theologipaJ slavery, in view-; 



exhortations to it, or any complaints of neglect in that 
article : a strikingly convincing proof of the just sense, 
which the Christians of those ages had of the use and^ 
benefit of the Lord's Supper, and the. obligations to*, 
freqtient it., . That our own church at the Reforipa^oiid 
was anxious to dispose her members to frequent com-; 
munion is evident, from its being ordered in the first. 
Comnion Prayer Book of King Edward VL that upon ' 
Wednesdays and Fridays the minister shall go 'up- to. 
the Lord's Table, and there begia the s^vice -ap- 
pointed fbr the communion, though there w;ere none, to 
comnuinicate with him. See W^^^^l^J^ ^R ^^^ Com** 
mon Prayer, p. 324, 325. From this injunction, I 
presume it will Ibe granted there was no backwardnesa' 
an the part of the. church, whaterer there might have 
been in. the people, to have the, Sacrajsnqnjt of|«n ad-. 
ministered. The curious reader may be gratified in 
knowing' the practice of foreign churches in this par-, 
ticular. The following extract from a series ^ pas- 
sages on this subject, in SirH. Moncriefifs Life of Dr. 
John Erskine (p.. i;53-r-155),. who. was anxious to ob- 
tain every information uppn this, point previously ito. 
his publication of a pamphlet, itheain^ of .which was 
to bring about a more frequent ^difipensotion. of i the 
Lord's Supper cthan was at that time usualinScotlalaKl^ 
will show, how erroneous. is. the. notion entertained .J)y . 
many, qf the ij^regi^eticy of.thli celetffatioQ of > the. 
Lord's^Supper. in the .PrdtestantcGhiirches4>a4beiCon-^^ 
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ing, as the greatest of all terrestrial benefits^ 
an institution, whose admirable character- 

• • * 

dnent. After mentioning the inquiries he had made 
at Dr. Erskine^s request, his correspondent proceeds 
to tell him as (he result of theiny '' That through itU 
the reformed Churches in the. Seven Prpvii^ces, the 
holy sacrament of the Lord^s Supper was administered * 
genex'ally four times in the. year, and in the city of 
Amsterdam, six times ; that, in Switzerland, it was dis- 
pensed atleast four times in theyearin all the Protestant 
Churches, and in some oftiener: that tl^is last informa- 
tion he had from Professor Wetstein, who was himself 
a minister of Basil for several years, and that in that fa- 
mous city it was given every Lord's day ; that the profes- 
sor had favoured him with a curious manuscript relating 
to this subject, bearing the title — "Be ritibus Ecclesi 
«t Academiae Basilinensis ;" that in.thecity of Am- 
sterdam, the Luthlerans communicaited every fortnight; 
and in Sweden and Denmark, rn the large cities, ever}' 
liord's day; in the country places and villages, at least 
four times in the year ; that, in most places in Ger- 
inany, in the cities, the Lord's Supper was dispensed 
by the Lutherans, who are the most numerous, and 
by the reformed also, every Lord^s day, or every fort- 
night; sometimes oftener; even twice a week; and 
generally, at least, four times in the year ;— that this 
information was received from Lutheran ministers at 
Amsterdam, who had been ministers in Germany them- 
selves; that the Anabaptists at Amsterdam, who are of 
different.persuasions among themselves, had this«acr»* 
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istic it is, — ^to break down the statelinett 
of pride and petulance, — to destroy the 

aient iitlea^t four times in tbeyear; ioiiie ofceoetv 
and BO tbe UemoQstrants also ; that there was an Anne- 
nian church at Amsterdam, commonly called the Per- 
sian churchy because mostly made up of Persians, who 
* communicated every Lord's day, and who hold them- 
selves to be of the ancient Greek church.'** In my 
opinion, it admits of no more question, whether we 
should communicate often than whether we should 
pray often or seldom. So highly, indeed, do I think 
of the duty of frequent and regular communion, and 
so far do I consider it from tending to lower tbe rer 
Terence of the Sacrament, that I hold the fi'equeat 
reception of it to be a security against vice, even in 
those whose bad and doubtful situation of affairs 
would otherwise often tempt them to commit injustice, 
though without the prospect of advancing their worldly 
prosperity. It is a just observation of. Baxter, in hifi 
iQi\ristian Directory, part ii. p».10], ^^ that the frequency 
j^f^leceiving will teach Christians to live prepared, and 
inoipnly to make much ado once a month, or quarter, 
iWhe^ the same work is neglected all the ye^r beside: 
j^Y^jfi as one that liveth in continual expectation of 
;deatl), Mvi^ live in continual preparation: when hfi 
(lliatiexpeqtf^ it but in some gri^youj^ sickness will 
^eo be frigbtw.ed into some seeming preparaiipi^ 
.which aranotitbeJ^abit of his soul, but laid by again 
'utrhea |be.d^e^e.is lorer."^ In short, to partake i» our 
«a0O«tant du^,, the j^ommand of Christ being of etfii^ 
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idolatry of avaric^-^to «t6p the Itist of 
revenge, injustice, envy, and the bitter rage 
of rivalry and contention, — to suppre&ik 
that complaining tone of thought, unhieh^ 
though so often regarded as superior feding 
and sensibility, is, however, unallied to the 
bumble but holy spirit of resignation^ that 
reposes with confidence in the promises of 
God, — and^ in a word,— to wean the mind 
not from one particular species of sin,— ^ 
but to inspire it with an horror of every 
evil thought and action, — and to transfuse 
into our bosoms that brotherly love for our 
fellow-creatures, which, while it becomes 
us as men — as Christians, — opens the heart 

nal obligation. And if we communicate with a due 
sense of our own unwortbiness, and a full confidence 
in the merits of his death and sacrifice^ we may trust 
that we have complied with his command, and shall 
receive the benefits annexed to it. If St. Paul threat- 
ens punishment to the unworthy, there must be a re- 
ward to the worthy communicant. For this reward I 
again refer to St. Jbhn. Wkoso eateih myftedh^ aud 
drinketh my blood, haih eternal lifeyimd I will raiee 
him up at the last day. Now, let the f jllowerd of 
Priestly tell us if a peccable man like Moses 43an raise 
tip any one at that day. 
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to the noblest aod purest affection»*gi.ves 
us upon earth 'the temper of heaven, and 
finally enables vis so to overcome the.temp* 
tations of the world, that we feel, as by 
son^e secret inspiration, our souls enter on 
the wings of faith into tliose mansions of 
consummate bliss, where the good for ever 
rejoice in the presence of their Heavenly 
Father? Are we, I would ask, — from an 
inordinate spirit of vanity, which for the 
sake of its own poor and transient fame, 
or the applause of the rationalizing Soci- 
nian, is willing, to hazard the most sacred 
interests of human kind, — to be robbed * 



^ They ^ho dispute the Dotion of present and imme- 
diate pardon of sin annexed here to the. Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, on the grounds of its bein^, unsanc- 
tioned by the passages of Scripture which relate to it, 
and of its holding forth ao encouragement to vice and 
a late repentance, I would earnestly recommend to 
peruse Bishop Cleaver's third Discourse on this sub- 
ject, p. 76 — 84; where they, will find that point most 
fully and forcibly discu&sed. « I tak^ for.granted tJiat 
Mr* Jeremy Bentham. never read this .ji»ird discourse 
of the bishop, or else, in his Church of Engldndism, he 
would.not have presumed, to deduce the inferences he 
has done^ from an individual having ^^ his belly full Qf 
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of comforts,^ and supports, transceiKiiOig 

» 

<}V(to quote his own nauseous pbradeologj) during the 
act of communion. Of a work, which presents^ almost 
in every page, sentiments calculated to excite alter- 
nately pity, disgust, horror, and indignation, in the 
bosom of every well-affected member of the church 
and state, it is extremely difficult, nay it is utterly 
impossible, to speak in any terms of moderation. Will 
it.be credited, that he who talks of our catechism in a 
strain of blasphemous contempt, who holds the Lord's 
Supper ^' as neither more nor less than a mere social 
and farewell repast,^' in which there is nothing to fear 
and nothing to hope, and who, so far from viewing it 
as an ordinance designed for perpetual obligation in 
all ages and countries in which Christianity is taught 
(for when we partake together of this holy feast, in 
remembrance of our Lord's death ; of that covenant in 
his blood shed for the remission of all our sins in com- 
mon, we do own ourselves to be . living members of 
that body of which Christ is the head), is of opinion 
'' that the incident of feet-washing^' (which notion, 
by the by, absurd as it is, may be found in Barclay's 
Apology) would have formed an ordinance of higher 
moral usefulness, and of more extensive application, 
-—is it not to be considered as a specimen of unexam^ 
pled effrontery, that this apostate from the orthodox 
principles of his university, wbich he has treated as 
those children would do, who, having grown a little 
strong and forward by a succulent milk, are the first 
to lift up their bs^nxls and voices against their nurses— 
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»S exptesfriony and passing all understands 
ing * ? 

The time therefore is conies when a 
sense of duty demands of every true mi* 

sjiould ostentatiously designate himself^ in the- title- 
page of his odious performance, iafe of Queen*s Col- 
kge^ Oxford^ A, M.! But all his speculations^ how- 
ever gross and wicked, when the lust of novelty ft 
over, will not preserve his book from being soon thrown 
upon the shelf of oblivion. And he, who, before this 
farrago of impiety, arrogance, and libellism made itd 
appearance, was thought to be gifted with a genius 
comprehensive and enlarged enough to legislate for 
kingdoms, is now regarded by many, even of his 
former admirers, as possessing a mind and principle 
alive only to such impressions as irreligion or anarchy 
recognises and sanctions. 

* " It is on all sides plainly confest,** says the learned 
and pious Hooker, ^' that this Sacrament is a true and 
real participation of Christ, who thereby imparteth 
himself, even his whole intire person, as a Mystical 
Head, unto every Soul that receiveth him, and that 
every such Receiver doth thereby incorporate ot unite 
himself unto Christ, as a Mystical Member of him, 
yea, of them also whom he acknowledgeth to be hid 
own. Secondly, that to whom the Person of Christ is 
thus communicated, to them he giveth by the same 
Sacrament his holy Spirit to sanctifie them, as it sane- 
tifieth him which is their Head. Thirdly, that what 
meritpforcef ar virtue soever there is in his SaerifitedBodif 
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ttister of the dbiirch to speak boldly out} 
that what is right should not only be made 
known, bat prevalent; that what is evil 
should be detected and eic pose^. In shorty 
— that mere novelty of opinion should not 
be the road to reputation— that no hyjio^ 
thesis should be adopted, without first con^ 
sidering its ultimate tendency -- that we 
should be exti*emely cautious how we form 
our opinions upon the models of those 
whose systems lead so directly to create 
doubt, and to disseminate infidelity. Let 
us not, then, be afraid to censure the pre«^ 
sumption of a theologian, (for, if it was 



and Blood, we freely, fully, and wholly have it b^Mhis 
Sacrament. Fourthly, thai the effhet thereof in tu ii a 
real transmutation of our Soul and Bodies, from sin to 
righteousness, from death and corruption to immor- 
tality and life. Fifthly, that because the Sacrament 
being of itself but a corruptible and earthly creature, 
must needs be thought an unlikely instrument to work 
such admirable effects in man, we are therefore to 
rest ourselves altogether upon the strength of bis glo^ 
riouB Power, who is able, and will bring to pass, that 
the bread and cup which he givetn us shall be truly 
the thing he promi^eth.** Ecclesiasticd Polity, 
y. p. 987, «3a. 
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not that, it itiust have been the grossest 
ignorance vand incapacity, since what he 
advanced was in direct opposition to the 
church and to the Scripture on. which the 
church has fovuided its authority ), .who by 
a forced unnatural criticism^ could ^seek to 
wrest and torture the sublime, the liilectiug, 
the comfortable oracles of truth, to a sense 
that strips the Lord's Supper of all that is 
essential, awful, or consoling in it,.from the 
vain expectation of being thought wiser 
than all the wise and good men who have 
wrote before him on this subject, and thus 
deeming himself, as it were, too wise even 
to he taught of -God. 

We may, however, flatter ourselves with 
this hope, that as much zeal, and why 
should I not add talent, will be shown in 
exciting men to regain a proper veneration 
for that sacred rite, as can be evinced in 
degrading its dignity ; and that while the 
enemies of our church have so extrava- 
gantly panegyrized the Plain Account for 
the sake of its alliance with Socinian prin- 
ciples, in the majority of the orthodox 
persuasion will be found that 'serious con- 
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cern for established opinions, and that 
soHdity of judgment which will forbid us 
to give scope to airy speculation, or to 
despise the beaten track which more sober 
spirits have been content to tread, even at 
the expense of losing the fame of produc- 
ing testimonies unthought of, and argu- 
ments totally unknown, in the fair and com- 
plete establishment of evangelical truth. 



THE END. 
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